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CHAUTAUQUA: 


SPECIAL RAILROAD TICKETS, 


Friends going on the Special Trains to Chau- 
tauqua, Eighth month 20, from New York, Phila- 
lelphia, or Baltimore, will please send between 


. venth month roth and 30th, $10.00 for each 
icket and fifty cents for the badge to the under- 
signed. either by Postal Money Order, Check, or 
Draft bankable in New York, receipt of which will 
be immediately acknowledged and the tickets and 
badges mailed between the rst and roth of Eighth 
month, 

The necessary 100 passengers to obtain the rate 
above is assured from Philadelphia, and would 
seem to be so from New York and Baltimore. 
ut as there are many details yet to be arranged, 
argely dependent upon the certainty of the 
requisite number of each train, Friends are 
urged not to unnecessarily delay their applications, 

the notices heretofore received of infention of 
going, of course cannot be taken asa guarantee). 

If any should find by Eighth month roth that 
circumstances will prevent their going, the tickets 
can be returned and money refunded. 

In sending applications, the full name, post- 
office address, and local Railroad Station are 
required ; also, if off the main line of the route of 
the Special Train, give the Station at the connect- 
ng point; also, if expecting to return direct from 
Chautauqua, or with the party via Niagara. 


ROUTE VIA PENNA. RAILROAD. 


In addition to the routes previously mentioned, 
negotiations are pending with the Pennsylvania 
R. R. to run a special train via Harrisburg, to 
connect with the section from New York on the 
Erie Road, at Elmira, for the accommodation of 
Friends living on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Road between Philadelphia and Harrisburg. 
rhe main body of Friends from Philadelphia will 
go as before stated by the Lehigh Valley and 
Erie, and this section by the Pennsylvania R. R. 
would be limited to the number necessary to 
make, jointly with the New York delegation, a 
train of six coaches, averaging about fifty to each 
from Elmira. 

OTHER DETAILS 

A baggage car will be attached to each train. 
The Baltimore train on the B. & O. R. R. will 
connect with the Erie R. R. at Sharon, via the 
Newcastle Road, instead of at Youngstown. 

All special trains will stop at such stations as 
accommodate Friends, (including those who hold 
other than the special $10.00 tickets), if notice is 
given by the roth of Seventh month. 

A few applications have been received for 
Parlor Car seats ; if a sufficient number of appli- 
cations are received to justify it, on any one 
section, such a car will be attached. 

It is hoped to have the time-table for each train 
ready for publication Seventh month 14. 

For other details in regard to the Railroad 
arrangements, please notice the INTELLIGENCER 
of Sixth month 16th or 23d. 


SUPPER AT HORNELLSVILLE. 

The Committee on Reception desire to have 
some idea of the number who will probably want 
supper at Hornellsville. Friends are therefore 
requested to give the information if possible when 
applying for tickets. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boarding Shenies at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 
Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 

two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W. S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room ; 
single rooms §7 and §8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine 
Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two in a 
room; single rooms $8. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, 
two in a room ; single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $10. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 
week, two ina room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mr. O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Waugh St. and 
Pratt Avenue, $5 to $7 each, per week, two 
in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $10. 

Mrs. Isabella Whallon Bugbee, Whallon Cottage, 
Miller Avenue and Promenade, $6 and $7 
each, per week, two in aroom; single rooms 
$7 and $8. 

Mrs. Crowley, Columbine Cottage, cor. Wythe 
and Waugh Avenues, $6 to $7 per week, 
each, twoin a room ; single rooms $7 to $9. 

The Cottages named in previous lists, but now 
omitted, have all been filled. 

It is hoped Friends will 
of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors, 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
to secure better accommodations than can be 
obtained later in the season. 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and a// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T, McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, ®. Y., or by 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk, 
Committee on Reception, 
457 W. ast St. 


avail themselves 


New York. 


During the Summer 


RPP IAA AAA DIO el AIDA IA eI et hI” 


BUSINESS [MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y. F.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 


50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Public Telephone No. 36-68. 


OUNTRY BOARD IN SANDY SPRING. 
Near telegraph, post-office, store, and Friends’ 
Meeting. Plenty of shade. Good water. Terms $6.00 
~ week. Children $3 and $4. Special terms if several 
dies share large room. Address BLOOMFIELD, 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


CouNT RY BOARDING.—FOR A FEW PER- 

sons. Pleasant surroundings, large, shady lawn, 
etc. Situated near Byberry Friends’ Meeting. Those 
not going to and from city daily preferred. Address 
A. A. TOMLINSON, Byberry, Philad’a. 


XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 

tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 

tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 


0 RENT FOR SUMMER. FURNISHED 
house. Beautiful scenery, good water. LUCY 
GRISCOM SAN DS, Poyeville, Penna. 


ANT ED.—SM ALL, RELIABLE F AMILY TO 

occupy a doctor’s furnished house for summer. 

Coal and gas provided. Reference required. Address 
D., 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Wan TED.—A “FRIEND AS SU PERINTEN. 

dent and Business Manager for Chappaqua Moun- 
tain Institute. Address with particulars and references 
as to character and business ability, ROBERT S. 
HAV ILAN D, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ANTED.—TWO GENTLEMEN { BOARDERS, 
splendid second story front room, good board. 
4061 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT OR 
general office man, 14 years’ experience in manu- 
facturing business, had charge of large selling organiza- 
tion. A Friend, age 38, excellent references Address 
INTELLIGENCER Office, No. 144. 





ANTED.—A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 

for an intelligent colored boy thirteen years old. 

Has had good training, but not strong enough for regular 

farm work Address CONWAY, care of M. BAL- 
DERS' r ON , 902 Spring Garden | St., Phila. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
collector. Address ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 
710 N. Franklin ‘St. 


ANTED.—A FE Ww ‘BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. High location, on banks of the Rancocas 


River. Address T. B. ENGLE, Bougher, N. J. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

er soaday. Address SARAH R. MAT HEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. - Washington, D.C. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second eens, 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade— established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
ii 5. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


GEORGE B.COCK, 


STENOGRAPHER, 


14 S. Broap Strest, Puira 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 





JONES. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
lo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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The Kathlu, 


EveventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half block from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Dolphin Inn, 
North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, 


Prop. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oran ALL THE Year 


Ocgan END oF ee Ave. 
Atlantic Cit J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam gy electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env or TENNESSEE AVE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Devaser to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





Booxiet Mai ep. 


THE DRIFTWOOD. Wes.tey AVENUE AND 
SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS, 
‘THE ORCHARDS, 


A beautiful country residence, open for guests. 
First-class accommodations in a private family. One- 
fourth mile from R. R. station. Terms from $6 to §ro. 
Address No. 142, this Office. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarPENTERS, BuiLpeRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


l pri 
Residence, t714 Woodstock Street, y Philadelphia, Pa 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices : (| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


icing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


Pract 
















1 DO ALL KINDS OF 


business and can guarantee satisfaction. 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 


postage paid. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 
from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives or photographs. .I give my personal attention to all 


Bring your work here and be sure of good results. Friends and 
others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-houses, etc. 


Call or send for my booklet, ‘* Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia. ’? Price, 25 cents, 
It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPE AKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 





} Principals. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


PA. 


MARIS, eg ol 
ee School 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY. SCHOO, 


(Formerly SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Puprits oF Boru Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students p for oe or busi 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students adenine: when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


oases M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, any. Ogontz, Pa. 


Principal, 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 


For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANN IE H EAC C K, Principal 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Sones Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


The col- 





Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXVI. 

Every new revelation of the divine ideal towards 
which we shape our work is a new vision of Christ. 
But all do not recognize the Face in the vision. 

Henry B. Binns. 


Of York, England. From his article, ‘‘ The Indwelling 
Christ,’’ in ‘‘ Present-day Papers ’’ for Fifth month, 1900. 





PRAYER. 
WHEN prayer delights thee least, then learn to say, 
‘* Soul, now is thy greatest need that thou shouldst pray.”’ 


Crooked and warped I am, and | would fain 
Straighten myself by Thy right line again. 


Say, What is prayer—when it is prayer, indeed ? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty need. 


The man is praying who doth press with might 
Out of his darkness into God's own light. 


The greenest leaf divided from its stem, 
To speedy withering doth itself condemn. 


The largest river, from its fountain-head 
Cut off, leaves soon a parched and dusty bed. 


All things that live, from God their sustenance wait ; 
The sun and moon are beggars at His gate. 


All skirts extended of Thy mantle hold, 
When angel hands from heaven are scattering gold. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 

ADDRESS ADOPTED BY LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
WE believe it right, at the present time, to give fresh 
expression to our testimony to the peaceable nature 
of Christ’s Kingdom, and the unlawfulness of war to 
the Christian ; in the hope of strengthening the wit- 


others, within and without the organized Churches of 
this and other lands, who hold a like faith with our- 
selves upon the subject. 

In preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, our 
Lord proclaimed a new order of life—the inward rule 
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Christ brought into the world a spiritual life which 
transforms humanity by regenerating its inner spirit. 
This transforming power of Christian civilization, has, 
amongst its other triumphs, already greatly contrib- 
uted to the overthrow of many evil institutions 
closely allied with war; the gladiatorial games which 
were the passion of the Roman world ; the institutions of 
ancient slavery, medizval serfdom, and negro slavery ; 
private war, that terrible scourge of the middle ages ; 
and,in many countries, the practice of dueling. ‘After 
all,” as Lord Salisbury has said, ‘the great triumph 
of civilization in the past has been in the substitution 
of judicial determination for the cold, cruel, crude 
arbitrament of war.”’ Warlike institutions must die 
away as brotherhood and justice grow. War is not 
a falling short of the moral ideal in a few points only : 
it tramples upon the moral law as a whole, and even 
sets human law at defiance. It is, therefore, so glar- 
ing an anachronism that a relatively small increase of 


| enlightenment should suffice for its abolition. The 


growth of international law, the increasing practice 
of arbitration, and the setting-up of a permanent 
tribunal, as a result of the Hague Conference, show 
the hold that law is gaining over the life of nations. 


| And, for the enforcement of this law, the sanction of 


the public opinion of civilization has been sufficient. 


| Justice is a potent ‘‘miracle-worker amongst men.”’ 


We believe, then, that the Spirit of Christ will 
ultimately redeem national as well as individual life. 
We believe further, as all Church history shows, that 


| the human means will be the faithful witness borne by 


Christ’s disciples. It has been well said, ‘It seems 
to be the will of Him who is infinite in wisdom that 
light upon great subjects should first arise and be 
gradually spread, through the faithfulness of indi- 
viduals in acting up to their own convictions.” This 
was the secret of the power of the early Church. 


| ‘The blood of the Christians proved a fruitful seed.” 
ness borne by our own members, and of encouraging | 


| 
| 
| 


of the Father in the hearts of his children—binding | 


men together in a brotherhood of mutual service, 
leavening humanity secretly as it possessed one soul 
after another, capable, like the mustard-seed, of 
almost infinite growth, yet co-existing for a time with 
the old order, like the wheat among the tares. The 
whole spirit of Christ’s life and teaching exemplifies 
the peaceable nature of his Kingdom, and shows that 
in its service the weapons of wordly passion are to be 
renounced ; and the love and self-sacrifice, of which 
he is the sovereign example, are to take their place. 
Rejecting all violent subversion of evil institutions, 


| 
| 


| for England. 


In like manner the staunchness of early Friends and 
others to their conscientious convictions in the seven- 
teenth century won the battle of religious freedom 
We covet a like faithful witness against 
war from Christians to-day. Throughout all the re- 


| lations of private and public life, the Christian is 


bound, as a paramount duty, to faithful allegiance to 
the Kingdom of God and the Divine will which is its 
law, and can thus only discharge aright his duties to 
family, country, and humanity. The opening words 
of the Lord’s Prayer are not devotional aspirations 
merely, but a threefold vow to this supreme service : 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven. Hallowed be 
thy name; Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, 
as in Heaven so on earth.” 

So long as the Christian conscience sleeps, we can- 
not expect its ideals to find adequate expression in 
national policy. The Church of Christ is unfaithful 
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to her trust if she does not confront the world with 
the teaching of her Master. She is not to rest con- 
tent with registering the current conception of national 
righteousness: itis her place to give moral leadership 
to the nation (as was nobly done at the time of 
the Venezuelan difficulty), and to silence with 
clear voice the popular clamor of passion and hate. 

Other causes, however, besides unfaithfulness, 
deter many from bearing steadfast witness. The 
sanction given to war in the Old Testament is often 
regarded as sufficient warrant for its being waged at 
the end of nineteen centuries of Christian enlighten- 
ment. But the Old Testament is the record of a 
progressive revelation, conditioned at each stage by 
human capacity to receive and relalize it. - It is the 
biography of a people whose spiritual horizons con- 
tinually enlarged, until inspired prophets could foresee 
a day when ‘nation shal! not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” and 
could understand that the world’s redemption would 
be wrought by the suffering Servant of the Most 
High. The Sermon on the Mount shows that our 
Lord himself regarded the moral laws of the Old 
Testament as rudimentary, to be extended in scope 
and deepened in character by his own fuller teach- 
ing. Men of faith, living in the dawn of revelation, 
reached out after God, even amid the institutions of 
polygamy and slavery and blood-revenge. We, in 
like manner, are to be faithful to the guidance of the 
noontide light, shed on us in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Again, the maxim of un-Christian statecraft, ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means,”’ is often allowed to override 
the witness against war. We think of the goal, and 
forget the nameless atrocities by which it is sought. 
A clearer vision would show us that, in spite of the 
self-sacrifice, inspired by devotion to one’s country, 
which shines on the battle-field, the actual operations 
of warfare show that it is essentially a ‘‘ soul-blinding, 
heart-blurring business,” vitiating the moral atmos- 
phere, callous to the Divine worth of human life, its 
iron discipline trampling on the will and conscience 
of the soldier, its bloodshed begetting on the one 
hand hatred and revenge, and on the other the in- 
solent pride of conquest, its stricken field a seed-plot 
for future strife ; 


‘For what can war, but endless war still breed ?”’ 


Surely such aid must desecrate the holiest cause. 
Christ’s words, in rejecting the like temptations, 
should be ours: ‘‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 


‘« To further Heaven's ends we dare not break Heaven's 
laws."’ 


But the difficulty which is perhaps most often felt 
arises from the fact that, since even the most advanced 
nations are as yet only imperfectly Christian, their 
conduct is governed by mixed motives, and not by 
the pure spirit of Christ. Acquiescence in the action 
of the nation, whether right or wrong, is commonly 
regarded as the only patriotism. But devotion to the 
highest interests of our country and loyalty to truth 
alike require that we ‘‘ obey God rather than men,” 
and, in the meekness and gentleness of Christ, bear 
witness against wrong at the cost of unpopularity 
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and even suffering. The lover of his, country is 
jealous of her honor in the court of conscience o! 
mankind, careful of all the finer elements of her 
character, deeply concerned to maintain that mora! 
vigor which is the life of national greatness ; for he 
knows that— 
‘« By the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free.”’ 

The question is often asked, *‘ How would Eng- 
land fare if she abandoned her reliance on armed 
force ?’’ We answer that, as the change we have 
foreshadowed takes place, she will grow into a larger 
and a nobler spirit than the England of to-day. The 
energy, the self-sacrifice, and the heroism which now 
sport their God-given strength in the service of death 
will be animating an era of fuller brotherhood. As 
man advances, the moral forces of righteousness and 
good will become more and more the basis of power. 
They have given our country the moral influence in 
the world, and are the true foundation on which her 
empire now rests. It is difficult to set limits to the 
strength she would possess if her national character 
and policy became fully Christian. But, if sacrifice 
and loss were her portion, her service to the King- 
dom of God might even become the greater for her 
suffering. 

The progressive deterioration of character which 
in fact. accompanies war verifies the urgent need of 
fostering the spirit of national righteousness, which, 
as it extends, will give our statesmen the necessary 
mandate for a Christian policy of peace, with its con- 
sequent effect upon armaments. 

In bearing witness to peace, we may find some 
questions hard to determine, as is the case also in 
carrying out other justice, such as truth-speaking and 
self-sacrifice. Many of these will be resolved as we 
endeavor with singleness of heart to know and to do 
our personal duty. They should not, in any case, 
draw us away from faithfulness to the far larger parts 
of the question, where the light is clear. 

Nor should our convictions lead us to think 
lightly of the loyalty to what they believe to be their 
country’s service which ennobles the lives of many 
soldiers. It is not the soldier’s heroism, but the work 
in which he is engaged, that we believe to be repug- 
nant to the teaching and life of Christ. 

Our position with respect to peace cannot be iso- 
lated, without loss, from the rest of our faith. The 
all-loving character of God, who makes his sun to 
rise on the evil as well as upon the good, not only 
furnishes the basis of our Lord’s command to “ love 
our enemies,” that so we may “ become” children of 
God, but should dominate and regenerate the whole 
spirit of life. We shall seek to live “ in the virtue of 
that life and power that takes away the occasion of al! 
wars,’ recognizing, as the writer of the Epistle of 
James teaches in a fundamental passage, that wars 
spring from lusts; and it is the desire to get and to 
keep that breeds quarrels. 

We shall not condemn increase in the army and 
condone the lust of dominion which causes the in- 
crease, or denounce war while we worship dividends. 
We shall see the fatal weakness of opposing by our 
words the growing militarism of the day, while we 
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are supporting the spirit out of which it springs. 
Our witness to the Brotherhood of Man, revealed 
through the Incarnation, will be carried into other 
fields ; we shall endeavor to be free from all that 
would deface manhood or womanhood in industrial 
conflict or the keen warfare of relentless competition, 
and shall seek to ameliorate social conditions which 
impede the full developement of the powers of life. 
We shall understand, as Bishop Westcott says, that 
‘in the light of the Christian faith the interests of 
nations are identical, because they are the interests of 
humanity. The loss of one nation is the loss of all ; 
the gain of one nation is the gain of all; the dis- 
proportionate preponderance of a single power is an 
impoverishment of the whole body. An unrighteous 
victory is, above all, a calamity to the conquerors. 

The nations have one common life, one 
common end,” 

Our witness is not narrow and negative, but far- 
reaching in its scope,and intensely positive in the 
active service for Christ’s peaceable Kingdom to 
which it calls us. Seeing the issues of life and death 
in the clear light of the Spirit, we become impressed 
with the sacred worth of humanity in the sight of 
God. Man is a being full of Divine possibilities, 
visited by the Holy Spirit, the object of Christ’s re- 
deeming love, called to the high destiny of sonship 
to God. Face to face with these great truths, the 
Christian will surely shrink with horror from the 
wholesale slaughter of the battlefield. He is called 
to a holier warefare to be waged with other weapons, 
to higher service for God and for humanity: to him 
is committed the ministry, the blessed “ ministry of 
recon¢iliation.”’ 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, 

Joun Mor ano, Clerk to the Meeting. 
Devonshire House, 12, Bishopsgate Without, 

London, E. C., 31st of Fifth month, rgoo. 


THE WELFARE O¥ THE FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS.' 


BY ELY J. SMITH. 


‘““Wuo is most responsible for the welfare of the 
First-day School—Monthly Meeting Committee, 
Superintendent, Teachers, or Pupils ?’’ 

Were we searching for the means of evading the 
real question here at issue it would be easy to say 
that the responsibility for the welfare of the school 
rests in equal proportion upon the four divisions men- 
tioned. Unfortunately the true solution is not so easy. 
It is undeniable that the First-day School needs and | 
deserves the strong and unwavering support of the 
Monthly Meeting. It is undeniable that for purposes 
of routine and administration a Superintendent is 
indispensable, and a good one is invaluable. It is 
undeniable that the success of the school can be | 
measured only by the interest and enthusiasm shown | 
by the pupils in the other work of the Society. But | 
this is a result and not a cause, an end and not a 
means. We must not for a moment forget the | 
important part which the meeting and the superin- | 
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tendent must play. The relations of meeting and 
school should be as those of parent and child in the 
highest sense, mutual understanding, cordial and 
loyal support in matters of operation. A school in 
which no interest is taken by the meeting, where the 
parents do not care whether their children attend or 
not, are indifferent to their work, and perhaps even 
set them an example of non-attendance, will find its 
worst enemy where it has a right to expect its 
staunchest friend. Again, the choice of the super- 
intendent is too often a matter of indifference. A 
good member of meeting will not necessarily make a 
good superintendent; other qualifications are necessary 
for this as for other work, beside good intentions. 
His place in the school is entirely what he makes it. 
It is possible with good teachers to have a successful 
school when the superintendent is only a figure-head ; 
but it is always a dangerous experiment. He should 
be chosen for fitness and ability for the post, and for 
these reasons alone; and he should be thoroughly in 
touch with the work done, and ever on the alert in 
matters of conduct and organization ; able to plan 
and able to execute. 

But neither of these forces appears to me to be 
the most important. A story of President Garfield, 
as it occurs to me, strikes the key-note of the ques- 
tion. Inthe days when his friend Mark Hopkins 
was a leading educator, some one asked Garfield for 
his definition of a college. ‘A college,’ said the 
President, ‘‘ consists of Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log, and a student on the other.’’ A good First- 
day School consists of a good teacher on one end of 
a log and a student on the other. If the school is 
poor it is because it has lost sight of the adjective 
qualifying ‘‘ teacher,” or because the ends of the log 
are too far apart. We are speaking of the perfect 
teacher, just as we spoke before of the perfect super- 
intendent. In this world we never attain the ideals 
for which we strive, but our surroundings and our- 
selves are better for the struggle. When we consider 
questions like this it is the ultimate end we must have 
in view, not our own limitations. 

To prove that the teacher is the most responsible 


| member of the First-day school, and that teachers 


and scholars really make the school, I think it will be 
necessary to cite only two or three precedents. To 
gain the authority of age let us take the first First-day 
School. It was upon the pebbly beaches of an 
inland sea. The burning sun beat down upon the 
unprotected heads of the multitude which formed the 
class. There was no monthly meeting, no superin- 
tendent, no committees, no organization of any kind, 
only aclass and their Teacher. He was stained with 
travel, and pallid with fasting, and his face was a little 
weary as he sat in the fishing boat among the nets 
and away from the press of the crowd. They were 


| men and women, but they were -as untaught as our 
| little ones, and he told them with tender and patient 


kindness the story of the farmer who went forth to 
sow. But it was only aclassandits Teacher. When 
he was asked by his scholars, ‘‘ Who is the greatest 


| in the kingdom of heaven ?”’ he called a little brown- 


cheeked boy to him and set him in the midst of the 
class and said to them: 





‘“Except ye be seman oni heen as little. 
children ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my father. 

Suffer the little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Think for a moment what were the 
thoughts of that little Hebrew as he sat there listen- 
ing to the dusty stranger with the tired eyes and the 
marvelious smile, who loved little children so. <A 
lordly Greek would probably have dubbed him with 
the careless scorn of his patrician race, ‘‘a barbarian 
brat,’’—but I like to believe that he ran straight home 
as fast as his little brown legs could carry him, to the 
white-walled cottage among the gray olive trees, to 
tell his Jewish mother the strange new story of 
heaven ; and that it was true ‘“‘ because the stranger 
said so."’ The Higher Criticism was not invented 
then. 

From Jesus himself to the Society of Jesus is a 
long step in time, but a short one as to method of 
teaching. Their principles were atrocious, but their 
practice was perfect ; and what Froebel and Pesta- 
lozzi taught was but what each holy father had prac- 
ticed with his flock for centuries. Absolute faith, ab- 
solute self-forgetfulness, infinite patience and gentle- 
ness, and above all, sympathy in the life of the child, 
made the Jesuit monk the moulder of the moral 
thought of the world. It was their boast that if they 
had but the training of the first seven years of a 
child's life, all the world could not efface their teach- 
ings afterward. 

The qualities which the Jesuits required, all good 
teachers have in some degree, and all who have them 
will in due proportion be good teachers. It is par- 
ticularly necessary in religious work. Splendid sur- 
roundings, elaborate organization, extraordinary abil- 
ity on the part of the teacher, are not necessary, per- 
haps not even desirable. True teaching is simple 
and democratic. 

‘« We waited fora courtly Christ to draw the sting from death, 

And lo, the promised man arose in lowly Nazareth !"' 
The finest school-room, 
best superintendent, 
First-day school. 
that. 

What we need is less agitation for new organiza- 
tion, and more real work with what we have; less 
criticism of the letter of the Bible and more faith in 
its spirit ; less of the Pharisee of the Temple and more 
of a Paul of Tarsus to stand up in our meeting- 
houses and say that what is good enough for us to 
believe is good enough to teach to others ; and our 
Society will live! We have organization enough ; 
more than Christ instituted when on earth, more than 
had the primitive church we profess to follow, more 
than had the founders of our Society. Let us learn 
from the Jesuits that enough religion cannot be taught 
in a half hour on First-day mornings to last for an en- 
tire week ; that it cannot be taught by a teacher who 
loses touch immediately with her pupils and has no 
interest in common with them; that it cannot be 
taught by ateacher who thinks she is doing a favor to 


the strongest meeting, the 
can not alone make a good 
Only teachers and pupils can do 


the superintendent, or a 2 praiseworthy penance for 
herself. Here is the danger in the First-day school. 

This is all impossible without strong and earnest 
convictions on the part of the teacher. Mere learn- 
ing, mere charm of manner are not sufficient. 
“Though ye speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not faith, ye are become as sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal.’ If the class is not a place 
for thoughtful and reverent religious study, there can 
be no use for it in the school ; it will never be more 
than a threshing of old material, an exchange of com- 
mon-places. Faith is inspiring, uplifting; it will 


give enthusiasm to the class, and to the school which 
is the larger class, and sancitfy its work. 


RICHARD T. TURNER: REMINISCENCES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

ArTrer the death of our friend Richard T. Turner (of 
Betterton, Kent county, Md.), a few years ago, his 
daughter Rachel was solicited to write an account of 
her father's life, to be published, but on account of 
modesty she declined. Afterwards she sent me an 
account of two or three important matters out of his 
many acts of humanity, and as they are of more than 
ordinary importance, they are herewith enclosed that 
they may be published, and others may be induced to 
faithfulness in minding the same guide (the Light) 
that led him through trials to triumph in right- 
eousness. Ws. T. Kectey. 

Preston, Ma. 


RACHEL B. TURNER'S LETTER. 

This is not written to cause hard feeling, but to 
give the young folks some idea of what anti-slavery 
people suffered in the South for conscience’ sake. 

As my father was reared a Friend, of course he 
considered Slavery wrong; but he said that when 
young he did not like Abolitionists ; he thought they 
created discord. 

He wasa young man when he attended Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting at the time Elizabeth Newport de- 
sired a minister to visit slave-holders’ families in the 
spirit of love, and try to convince them of the evils of 
slavery. The older members were cautious, and did 
not uphold her in her proposed mission. The Clerk 
made out a minute tothat effect. The younger mem- 
bers had deferred to the older ones; but my father 
sympathized with Elizabeth Newport, and could not 
keep quiet ; he arose and spoke in favor of her going 
amongst the slaveholders. Instantly one Friend, and 
then another said, “So do JI.” ‘So do I,”—show- 
ing they united with what he said. The Clerk of the 
meeting in a little while made out a new minute, 
which give the approval of the Friends, and she went 
on her journey of love. 

My father removed from Relelnene, and settled in 
Kent county, Md. In 1856 he with two others in 
that county voted for Fremont for President. One of 
the three was sent out of the county; and so was the 
other, and tarred and feathered in addition. They 
treated my father differently from what they had done 
to Robert Beck and James Bowers ; they neither sent 
him out of the county, nor mobbed him. “ The 
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baser sort’”’ felt they could not be supported by the 
better classes of the community if they committed 
any outrage upon my father, for he had friends 
among the slaveholders, as well as the kindly fisher- 
men along the Bay Shore. 

About this time or a little later, he was called 
upon to prevent a free colored woman from being 
sold. The facts were these: Hannah H. was accused 
of burning a barn, tried and convicted, and sentenced 
for some months or years to imprisonment, and then 
to be sold, I think for a certain number of years. 
Once sold, however, she would probably neither see 
her home nor friends any more. She had served out 
her term in jail, and come home, thinking she would 
not be molested, but the slavedealer had his eyes upon 
her. She was a strong and tall woman—nearly six 
feet. 

Some told father they considered her innocent, 
and he drove to the county town, Chestertown. 
First he had an interview with Judge C. [Chambers, 
a large slaveholder], but he gave my father no en- 
couragement ; then he went to a younger lawyer. | 
wish I could remember what was said in that conver- 
sation. Influenced by my father’s urgency, and per- 
haps by the poor black woman's trouble, the lawyer 
became sympathetic, and spoke in the most feeling 
manner, and he ‘ worked like a beaver.” Firstly, 
my father had to go bonds that Hannah H would 
burn no property, then he bought her, and then he 
made out manumission papers and freedher. So she 
escaped the clutches of the s!avedealer, who had been 
hanging around ready to pounce upon her. 

-These were anxious years,—one had to be ‘‘as 
wise as a serpent, and harmless as a dove.’ One 
man went about saying father ran off slaves. If 
our neighbors had believed that, he might have been 
mobbed, perhaps killed. 

The excitement of the 19th of April riot in Balti- 
more, 1861, reached us in a few days. A lady,a 
slaveholder, begged us to go away, and a colored 
woman told us she had heard they intended to kill 
father. My mother became thoroughly alarmed, and 
we left. We spent a little while in Delaware, and 
then went to Philadelphia ; we were there more than 
a week. However, my father was away only a few 
days. Vessels could be seen from our wharf, Bet- 
terton, carrying the national troops from Perryville 
down the bay to Annapolis, and the music could be 
heard, too. There were no mobs after that. Gun- 
powder bridge had been burned by the Southern men. 

My father said he never talked to the slaves to 
make them discontented. During the war, a slave 
came to him and complained. He said to him, 
“‘Isn't your master kind?” “ Yes, but I want my 
freedom. White man sets in the shade, black man 
works in the sun; black man has the corn bread, 
white man has the biscuit.’””’ My father knew his 
master well, liked him, an amiable, kindly-disposed 
man, and he said to the slave, ‘“‘ Now, Perry, you say 
your master is a good one; try to be patient, you 
will probably all be free soon.””  ‘“ Mr. Turner, when 
I’m free, will you give me a place on your boat?” 
“Yes, Perry,”’ and Perry left smilingly, in peace. 


ae 


Emancipation took place, Perry reminded father of 
his promise, and he gave him a position on his boat. 
Afterwards he did farm work for my father ; he was a 
trusty man. 

Our troubles were not over when emancipation 
took place. Some of the slaveholders held on to the 
colored children, under cover of an old apprenticeship 
law. My father resisted this new form of oppression 
strongly. He sheltered some, and then he did help 
the colored parents to get the children away from 
their former masters. 

One man claimed a child of twelve, Hannah S. ; 
she was in bed with rheumatism at her parents’ home. 
It was cold weather, but under orders from the person 
who claimed her, some men came and took her 
eighteen or twenty miles into Queen Anne county. 
Father wrote to the Governor of Maryland about it, 
and called it a case of “‘ kidnapping.’ For this they 
sued my father for libel. The parents of Hannah S., 
after some months, had her back; and she was not 
disturbed again, but the suit for libel hung on for 
months,—perhaps three years or more. A less bitter 
feeling against anti-slavery folks was growing amongst 
the people, and my father postponed the trial as long 
as he could. At last it did take place at Cambridge, 
in Dorchester county. The suit went against father, 
but the prosecutor received little or nothing by the 
time lawyers’ fees, etc., were paid. There was no 
more trouble after that, but father remained a friend 
to weak humanity to the end of his life. 

R. B. Turner. 


ADDITIONS BY W. T. KELLEY, 

A short time before the death of our dear friend, 
I asked him the particulars of that noted trial of his 
in Cambridge, and this is my recollection of his ac- 
count of it. The trial was some time after the civil 
war, it was postponed two or three years, and then he 
had it moved to Cambridge, where he supposed less 
hostility would be manifested against him on account 
of his anti-slavery principles. 

When he arrived in Cambridge he was informed 
by Charles Goldsborough (later on the chief judge of 
that circuit), that he was employed against him ; he 
asked Richard to take a walk together, and then said 
to him that he should have a fair trial, and as he hon- 
ored his humanitarian principles he would not speak 
harshly against him,—nor did he at the trial. But 
the verdict went against Richard, carrying heavy 
costs, and making, with the judgment, in all about 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. 

During the trial he had observed Enoch Pratt, the 
millionaire philanthropist of Baltimore, who had 
befriended him years before when a young man start- 
ing in the hardware business in Baltimore. Enoch 
Pratt was in Cambridge, and was daily in attendance 
at the trial, and to the great surprise of R. T. T., 
when the verdict was rendered, he stepped up to the 
clerk, and asked for a copy of the judgment and 
costs, and then and there drew his check and had the 
case struck off the docket. Then turning around to 
Richard he said to him that that was what caused 
him to come to Cambridge, and as it was but an act 
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of humanity, the debt was then paid, and he (Richard) 
might consider that he was under no obligations to 
him whatever. But later on in life Richard felt most 
easy to refund the debt and himself ‘bear the white 
man’s burden.”’ The philanthropist may have 
applied the money to some other act of charity,— 
perhaps to help his gift to the great Free Library in 
Baltimore, which bears his honored name. 

This noted trial put an end to what was known as 
the “‘ Black Code laws”’ of Maryland, being various 
relics of ‘“‘the barbarities of Slavery.” Many were 
the oppressions to the colored people for several 
years after emancipation, among them the vagrant 
law, taking up poor colored people who had, as was 
claimed, no visible means of support, and putting 
them in jail and then selling them to pay the fees for 
a term of years, and taking poor children away from 
parents and binding them out till grown, against their 
parents’ wishes, and many other unjust laws they had 
to endure. 

Our plain-dressed Friend, in a court of justice, 
fifty miles from home, pleading for humanity among 
hostile people, and maintaining his principles against 
all statutory laws of oppression, even under persecu- 
tion and heavy pecuniary loss, drew attention to the 
subject. The trial and its occasion shook these 
unjust State laws to their foundation, and from that 
day on, they became a dead letter, and were later on 
repealed. Thus did this trial in effect liberate many 
children from bondage, and check oppression in other 
forms. Our dear friend in his gentle and beautiful 


life shed light and joy all along during his earthly 
pilgrimage, and caused many “‘to rejoice in the Lord 


and joy in the God of their salvation.” Surely 
‘they that turn many to righteousness shall shine as 


stars forever in the firmament of Heaven.”’ 
W. T. K. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 27.—SEVENTH MontH 8, 1900. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field till there be no room.— Isaiah v., 8. 
Scripture Reading.—lIsaiah, v., 8-30. 

‘‘Ir is with remarkable persistence that in every 
civilization the two main passions of the human heart, 
love of wealth and love of pleasure, the instinct to 
gather and the instinct to squander, have sought pre- 
cisely these two forms denounced by Isaiah in which 
to work their social havoc—appropriation of the soil 

and indulgence in strong drink.” (Smith.) 

The exact form of land tenure among the He- 
brews is not made perfectly clear by their law books. 
The codes of the Pentateuch did not reach their 
present form until nearly a century after the time of 
Isaiah. But the codes no doubt express a traditional 
usage much older. We have already seen that the 
allotment of lands with distinct boundaries, as told in 
Joshua (14-22), is inconsistent with the gradual con- 
quest of Canaan as told in the older and more proba- 
ble account given in Judges ; neither was such allot- 
ment possible in view of the certain presence and 
strength of the Canaanites long after the period re- 
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ferred to. It seems certain, however, that in course 
of time the tribal boundaries were recognized and 
fixed(Num. 36). The original system of land grants 
within the tribe is not explained. Very probably 
there never was any systematic allotment. At the 
time of the conquest the various family groups no 
doubt settled in the best available places, and their 
holdings were passed on by inheritance. Something 
of the nature of an entail made the title of lands per- 
manent in each family; it could be sold only for a 
period of years. In the jubilee year (occurring every 
50 years), it must return to the original owner or his 
heirs. (Lev. xxv., 8-28.) The law of inheritance 
gave a double portion to the eldest son. (Deut. xxi., 
15-17.) Women who married out of their own tribe 
lost their inheritance. (Num. xxxvi.) It is not 
known how fully these laws were actually reduced to 
practice. 

It will be seen that the Jewish law-givers recog- 
nized the dangers involved in land concentration. 
The sacredness of the title of a son to his father’s 
land was such that even a king might not ignore it. 
(I. Kings xxi., I-29.) There is reason to believe, 
however, that the aims of this legislation were not at- 
tained. (Micah ii., 1, 2.) The violence of Ahab in 
seizing Naboth’s vineyard was, no doubt, paralleled 
by similar injustice elsewhere. It would seem from 
the prophecies of Amos and Hosea that oppression of 
the poor was common, and that great extremes of 
wealth and poverty existed; and these have always 
been the signs attendant on the accumulation of land 
in the hands of a few. 

Now, there can be no question that the older 
countries of Europe are suffering from this same evil ; 
and even in America, immense as are our landed pos- 
sessions, the holding of certain classes of lands by the 
few who exploit them solely for their own gain, al- 
ready causes suffering and distress among our pecple. 
Perhaps the most notable instance of this grave abuse 
is the appropriation of the coal lands. Those most 
accessible to markets are in the power of a compara- 
tively small number of men. The whole situation is 
so fully in their hands because of their control of 
means of transportation and vast capital, that it is al- 
most impossible to open up new coal fields except on 
theirterms. We have yearly the spectacle of a com- 
bination of mine owners to limit the output of coal to 
an amount considerably below the real needs of the 
community. By this process an artificial scarcity is 
produced, and prices can be set just where the largest 
profits are reaped. No matter that the poor must 
suffer and all except the very rich be forced into nar- 
row quarters for the winter if the percentage of gain 
can be increased. But shall not a man do what he 
likes with his own? Did the good Lord put those 
great stores in mountains to be doled out aecording 
to the interests of a few? Who made them the 
owners of the world’s supply of warmth? What re- 
turn have they made for this power oyer men ? 

Or take the case of the great railroad thorough- 
fares that interlace all over the States. A small 
oligarchy so commands these highways that hardly 
any restraint can be placed upon their exactions upon 
travellerand shipper. The United States government 
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has attempted to regulate the traffic rates, but the 
power of the commission has been gradually sapped 
by laws and court decisions until it is now practically 
without influence in the matter. Our forest areas are 
threatened by the greed of individuals, although 
there is good reason to believe that the national wel- 
fare depends largely on their preservation. The 
great wonders of nature—the palisades of the Hudson, 
the big trees of California, the curious animal life of 
Yellowstone Park, the magnificent scenery of Niagara 
—all these are, or have been, threatened by the dan- 
gerous acceptance of the idea that land may be abso- 
lutely private property, as are houses and machinery. 

There is no intention here to suggest that the 
Jewish plan is a feasible one for us. Even if it had 
proved wholly a success in that small country with 
small and comparatively immobile population, it by 
no means would follow that it would succeed under 
the conditions of our modern life ; and it is not at all 
certain that it was a success in Palestine. But it is 
the aim of this lesson to show that we have a land 
question, and one that is vital to our national success. 
It is not the function of these lessons, even if the 
writer had the necessary wisdom and ability, to advo- 
cate any of the political methods of dealing with this 
question. But it is proper to urge upon all good citi- 
zens the vital need of studying with open mind and 
with a heart single to the truth, these great questions 
in which the future of our nation is involved. 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 


The-following condensed report of the discussion in London Yearly 
Meeting on the Pease declaration we take from the London Friend. 


THE GENERAL PEACE APPEAL. 


THE draft epistle on the subject of Peace, to be 
sent down to the country, was read by W. C. Braith- 
waite. 

William Robinson was exceedingly glad that the 
committee had been able to draw up such a docu- 
ment, based on Gospel principle and avoiding political 
considerations. 

Herbert Nicholson thought that this was a good 
document, but a good deal too long. He also ob- 
jected to the phrase ‘the Fatherhood of God,” as if 
God were the Father of everyone. He was the 
Creator of everyone, but the Father of those who 
had given their hearts to him. He did not think 
either that the document should have been so written 
as to indicate a hope that the world was gradually 
getting better. They looked for the sudden coming 
of Christ to take his saints to Heaven, and his reign 
of peace thereafter for a thousand years. 

Frederick Cash agreed with William Robinson in 
his estimate of the character of the document, al- 
though he also thought that it was rather too long. 
He questioned the assumption that religious liberty 
in its finality had been won by Friends in the reign 
of Charles II. 

Joseph Allen Baker was satisfied with the docu- 
ment, though joining in the question with regard to 
the historical point. He thought that such a docu- 
ment should have a very wide circulation. Much 
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might have been effected had it only appeared six or 
nine months ago. He had been asked by members 
of the County Council and others if the Society of 
Friends were not issuing some document setting forth 
their position in regard to the war. The churches 
had, he believed, been looking to us for bread in this 
matter, and we had given them an ancient document 
that was little better than a stone. 

Rachel E. Fox hoped the document would have 
a very large circulation. She would have preferred 
such a title as ‘‘The Brotherhood of Nations,” to 
“ Christianity and War.”’ 

Thomas Pumphrey believed they would not im- 
prove the document by verbal criticism. He believed 
this document would have much more use to our 
own members and the other churches now than if it 
had been issued during the height of the war fever. 
This day, when they heard of the prospect of an early 
termination of the war, was a most fitting one for the 
sealing of such a document. 

Walter Morice, while not wishing alterations in 
the present document, wished that such could be 
made more simple in their language, for the sake of 
the ordinary people in pews and Sunday-schools, to 
whom it would come. In striving after super-excel- 
lence we arrived at a sort of concentrated food which 
was not so easily digested. He took exception to 
the description of the Old Testament as the “auto- 


| biography of a nation,’ as denying the Divine in- 
| Spiration. 


Several Friends concurred with the last point, and 
the word was altered to ‘‘ biography.” 

J. B. Hodgkin hoped that it might be left to the 
committee that had prepared it for the press. 

John Bellows hoped that, subject to the slight 
alteration that had been made, the document would 
go forth unabridged. The argument was most care- 
fully worked out, and the address would be most use- 
ful to Friends both in this country and in America. 
He looked upon this document as presenting the 
most beautiful and powerful of all our testimonies. 

Anne Warner Marsh was extremely thankful for 
the document. It was the most clear and compre- 
hensive, not only on the question of Peace, but of the 
whole truth of God, to which she had ever listened 
in that house. She was thankful that it was now, 
and not a few months ago, that the Society of Friends 
had spoken out in this way. She was thankful for 
the widened position indicated as the basis of our 
argument, and saw no objection to the reference to 
the Old Testament to which attention had been called. 
She thought that the appeal would be most useful to 
thoughtful people outside our Society, in this and 
other countries. It was to the leaders of thought 
that we needed especially to address ourselves in the 
present day. 

William King Baker hoped that the document 
might be sent forth with an unsparing hand, and es- 
pecially to the Adult Schools and to the other Chris- 
tian churches. It was one of the most important 
documents we had ever had to prepare. If we lost 
our unity in regard to this question, we lost the basis 
upon which all our other testimonies rested. 

( Continued on page 513.) 
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THE STRIKE AT ST. LOUIS. 

THE protracted struggle at St. Louis between the 
street-car company and its employés has attracted 
wide attention, and it may be confidently said that 
there is a feeling of irritation and even resentment in 
the minds of many persons that the striking employes 
should hold out so long and so stubbornly, with the 
consequences of interrupted business, frequent riots, 
and even loss of life. 

We may be sure, however, that if we wish to be 
fair and just—as most of us think we do—this is one 
of the cases that will bear looking into. Large num- 
bers of men do not often deprive themselves of em- 
ployment for a long period without believing they 
have a good reason for it. The question is usually, 
therefore, a practical one,—lIs their reason good, or 
not? 

Some. facts in the St. Louis case are, we believe, 
not open to dispute. The street railways of that city, 
one line excepted, have been lately combined in one 
company. The capitalization, stock and bonds, which 
was $30,000,000, has been “ watered "’ up to $90,- 
000,000, and—as is usual in such cases—it is ex- 
pected to draw from the public enough to pay inter- 
est or dividend on this “‘ water,’ as well as the orig- 
inal capitalization. Hence it is necessary not merely 
to establish reasonable economies, but to force and 
squeeze from the business all that can be got. The 
effort has been made, therefore, to cut wages and to 
increase the ‘‘ day’s’’ work. The cars are increas- 
ingly crowded, by diminishing the number of trips. 
In the first quarter of the present year, it is stated, 
almost a million and a half more passengers were car- 
ried than in the same period of last year, while the 
‘“‘ car trips’ made were 31,000 fewer. 

Out of these conditions there grew an antagonism 
to the street-car companies—not merely on the part 
of the employés but of the public. As to the extent 
of the public antagonism there is some variation of 
statement, one observer of the situation saying that 
eighty-five per cent. of the people of the city are in 
sympathy with the strikers, while another avers that 
“the better part of St. Louis citizens stands by the 








company.”’ There is no doubt, we think, that a large 
majority of the people are, or have been, against the 
employing company. 

The question now is that of ‘“‘ recognizing’’ the 
men’s organization, the ‘“‘Union of Street Railway 
Workers.”’ The statement is made that by agree- 
ments previously made the Union was to be recog- 
nized, but that the company management for some 
time pursued the policy of discharging the active men 
of the Union, and finally refused to recognize the or- 
ganization at all. 

We do not propose to comment at length upon 
these facts. The reader may form his own judgment 
upon them. It may be said, however, that some- 
times the right of working-people to organize is 
questioned, and even denied. How this can reason- 
ably be done is hard to see. Every one knows that 
corporate and other large employers are organized in 
the most effectual manner, and that they may and do 
combine for their common advantage, when and how 
they choose. This being the case, why should the 
privilege be denied to their employés ? How can it 
be held that one party to the contract of labor shall 
be made as powerful as possible by closely organized 
unity of action, while the other is to be weakened as 
far as possible by the denial of a right to organize 
at all ? 

The promotion of human brotherhood, the ad- 
vancement of what is right and good, demand that in 
all such controversies as this those who observe them 
shall be open-minded and fair. There is usually a 
principle involved, and we are bound to look for it 
without prejudice. The claim of the Cubans to be re- 
leased from Spanish rule, or the missionaries in China 
to be protected, is not more valid than that of the 
masses of men and women who do the world’s daily 
labor to be dealt with justly and fairly. 


FURTHER information of importance in relation to the 
railroad arrangements for Chautauqua is given in this issue by 
John Wm. Hutchinson, chairman of the committee. Aill 
interested should carefully examine these notices. They are 
made as full and explicit as possible, and there should be no 


difficulty in becoming fully acquainted with all the proposed 
arrangements. 


THE contributions elsewhere acknowledged in this issue in 
aid of the Indian Famine relief fund, indicate that there is in- 
terest among our readers in this work of Christian benevo- 
lence. The terrible need of the poor people of the famine 
districts is indeed undeniable. We shall be glad to receive, 
acknowledge, and forward any further sums that may be sent 
us. We think we cannot do better, at present, than to for- 
ward money to the Friends’ Committee in London. They 


have mission workers in the famine district, who apply the aid 
sent them. 
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MARRIAGES. 
HAVILAND—PURDY.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Greenwich, Conn., Sixth month 20, 1900, under the 
care of Purchase Monthly Meeting, Esther C. P. Purdy, 
daughter of Charles E. and Joanna W. Purdy, and C. 
Herbert Haviland, son of Charles C. and Mary C. Haviland. 


HORNER—MOORE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Sixth month 20, 1goo, under the care of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., Lewis Debbie Horner, son of George 
and Emma A. Horner, and Rachel Lippincott Moore, 
daughter of Joshua and Miriam L. Moore, all of Woods- 
town, N. J. 

LIPPINCOTT—LIPPINCOTT.—At the home of the 
bride's parents, Green Lawn, Moorestown, N. J., Sixth 
month 6, 1goo, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Clement R. Lippincott, son of Levi L. and Lydia B. 
Lippincott, and Ada M., daughter of William B. and Cath- 
arine B. Lippincott. 


WALKER—DAVIS.—Under the care of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., at the residence of the bride's parents, 
Sixth month 20, 1900, Swithin Chandler Walker, of Chadd's 
Ford, Pa., son of William H. and Annie P. Walker, of 
Hockessin,» Del., and Esther Collins Davis, daughter of, 
Charles and Mary Davis, of Chadd's Ford, Delaware 
county, Pa. — 

WALTON—POWNALL,.—Sixth month 21, 1g00, at the 
home of the bride, Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., under 
the care of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Edwin Ciayton 
Walton, son of Edwin and Mary D. Walton, of Highland, 
Chester county, and M. Elizabeth Pownall, daughter of 
Joseph D. C. and Mary H. Pownall. 


WILLIAMS—PARRY.—At the bride's residence, River- 
ton, N. J., under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, held 
at Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 21, 1g00, Morris L. Wil- 
liams, son of Joseph S. and Anna Satterthwaite Williams, of 
Philadelphia, and Catharine Haslam Parry, daughter of the 
late William and Ann Haslam, of Atglen, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


KITE.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 17, 1900, Rebecca 
W., widow of Joseph Kite, aged 89 years; a member of the 
Meeting of Friends at Sixth and Noble streets. 

Her husband was the author of ‘‘ Biographical Sketches 


and Anecdotes of Friends,’’ and other Friendly writings. 
* 


RUDOLPH.—At Ocean Grove, N. J., Sixth month 16, 
1900, John M. Rudolph, aged 4o years, son of the late 
Thomas and Sarah A. Rudolph. 

Interment at Friends’ Southwestern ground, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


ELKANAH FAWCETT. 

Died at his home in Frederick county, Virginia, nine miles 
south of Winchester, on the 18th of Sixth month, Igoo, 
Elkanah Fawcett, amember and elder of Centre (Winchester) 
Preparative and Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

He was one who was faithfui to known duty and was 
seldom absent from his meeting while his health was so that 
he could attend, although his home was nine miles from his 
meeting ; and until within a few years he was rarely absent 
from the quarterly meetings (Fairfax) although held at four 
different places, one of which was near one hundred miles 
from his home. He was one of the most regular attenders of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, having missed very few in the last 
forty years, during which time he had been a consistent and 
much esteemed elder of his monthly meeting. 

He married more than fifty years ago; and although in 
the selection of a companion for life he did not choose one of 
the same religious communion with himself she was a con- 
genial and loving helpmeet to him. She, with six of their 
nine children, survives him, and while none of them joined his 
meeting, they all had great love for him and respect for his 
religious principles. 
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He was one of those who suffered great loss during the 
war of the rebellion, being forced into the militia service of 
Virginia very soon after the beginning of hostilities, but 
steadily refusing to muster or bear arms. Yet being com- 
pelled to go with his company, he concluded that he might 
act as cook for them rather than spend his time in idleness, 
which duty he faithfully performed for six months, at the end 
of which time he was permitted to go home, and did not 
afterward return to the company, and was not again molested 
by the Southern troops. Although he was thoroughly loyal 
to the United States government, when,the Union troops took 
possession of the Shenendoah Valley, some of the commands 
camped on or near his farm, and having heard he had been 
in the Confederate army they almost stripped him of every- 
thing they could carry off—horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, wheat, 
corn, flour, and meat were all appropriated for the use of the 
army, so that at one time he and his wife did not know where 
the next meal for themselves and their little children was to 
come from ; but kind neighbors more out of the reach of the 
army supplied them with food fora short time. It is only 
within the last few years that the Government has directed 
him to be paid a few hundred dollars, to cover losses of 
several thousand. D. W. B. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 
THE following contributions in aid of the sufferers by the 
Famine in India have been sent us. We have forwarded the 
amount to the Treasurer of the English Friends’ Committee, 
Watson Grace, London. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, . Bes de 
Daniel Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, 
Sadsbury, Pa., Preparative Meeting, . 
Some Pupils at Friends’ Academy, 
Valley, L.I., . 


. $50.00 
5-00 
14.00 

Locust 


Amount, . 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Out1o Yearly Meeting, held at Mt. Pleasant, convenes 
this year one week later than usual; opening on 
Second-day, Ninth month 1, 1go00. 

This change was made to allow Friends the 
opportunity of attending both the Conference at 
Chautauqua and Ohio Yearly Meeting. Friends who 
have a prospect of attending the latter are requested 
to correspond with the committee. 

AARON Packer, Harrisville, Ohio. 
Wm. R. Clark, Emerson, Ohio. 
Abet M. WALKER, Emerson, Ohio. 


John Wilhelm Rowntree (of York, England), ex- 
pects to attend the meeting of Friends at School 
street, Germantown, at 10.30, on First-day morning 
next, Ist instant. 

He also desires to have a meeting with young 
people, and one has been appointed at Plymouth on 
First-day afternoon, at 3.30. Young Friends, and 
other young people who may be interested, are cor- 
dially invited. 


The Visiting Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting have made an appointment for Mullica Hill 
on First-day next, the 1st proximo, and for Woods- 
town on the 15th. 


THE efforts made by male students at Syracuse, N. Y., 
University to have women students excluded from oratorical 
contests have failed, as the Faculty decided that women have 
as much need of oratorical accomplishments as men, 
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THE HAVERFORD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Tue Friends’ Summer School of Religious History, 
at Haverford College, has been in progress last week 
and this. It will close on the 30th. The attendance 
has been good; at least one hundred persons have 
stayed continuously at Haverford, and upto the 26th 
there had been, it was stated, five hundred different 
persons in attendance at one time or another. 

The program has included lectures, papers, in- 
struction, etc., with a devotional period and short in- 
termissions, from 8 o’oclock a.m.,to 1 p.m. The 
afternoons have been devoted to rest and recreation, 
the evenings to a lectures. 

Prof. W. L. Pearson, Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; and Prof. Seth K. Gifford, Haverford College, 
give instruction in Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
Besides them the other speakers and writers of papers 
have been, upto the 26th inclusive : 

19th: Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Dr. J. Rendel Harris. 

20th: Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, 
Indiana; Dr. H. H. Goddard, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa., Dr. Harris, Pres. Sharpless, Dr. 
R. H. Thomas, Baltimore. 

21st: Dr. George F. Moore, President of the 
Faculty in Andover Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Letitia Moon Conrad, Philadelphia; Dr. Jones, Dr. 
Harris. 

22d: Dr. Moore, Irene M. Ashby, London; Dr. 


Jones, Dr. B. F. Trueblood, Boston. 

23d: Dr. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College ; 
Prof. Russell, James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Prof. 
Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College ; Dr. Harris. 

25th: Dr. Barton, Prof. William C. Ladd, Haver- 
ford College; Dr. Jones, Dr. Harris. 

26th: Dr. Barton, Prof. J. Franklin Brown, vice 
president of Earlham College; Dr. R. Thomas, Dr. 
Harris. 

The proceedings have been upon a high plane, 
and those in attendance have manifested great in- 
terest. Dr. Magill, and Prof. Holmes, and Prof. 
Marie K. Hoadley have been among the Swarthmore 
College visitors, Dr. Magill remaining continuously. 

The afternoon excursions on the program include 
trips as follows : 

20th, to Radnor Meeting House and St. David's 
Church; 21st, to Westtown School ; 22d, to Valley 
Forge ; 23d, to Old Haverford and Merion meeting- 
houses ; 25th, to Wissahickon Drive; 26th, to In- 
dependence Hall; 27th, to Fairmount Park; 28th, 
to Swarthmore College ; 29th, to Germantown. 








OF all the pavilions, far and away, the most beautiful in- 
terior is in that of Spain. I cannot imagine anything of 
modern creation more lovely than the court into which the 
principal entrance leads you, modelled upon that of the 
Royal Palace at Madrid, and surmounted with galleries with 
exquisite Renaissance balustrades. To hang these the Queen 
has sent the tapestries out of her own salon, which are the 
most beautiful in the world. — [Katharine De Forest, in 
Harper's Bazar. 


A KITE is reported to have been sent to the height of 
14,000 feet at the Blue Hill, Mass., observatory, on the 19th 
inst., it being 1,440 feet higher than had ever before been 
done. The temperature at that height was 15 degrees below 


freezing and the air dry. 
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RECENT WORD FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


W. F. McCreary, Canadian Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Winnipeg, has kindly sent us copies of re- 
cent reports made to him concerning the Doukhobor 
colonists. We shall print liberal extracts from them 
next week. In his letter to the INTELLIGENCER, dated 
Sixth month 20, he says: 

‘‘T am pleased to be able this morning to write 


you and to give you more detailed information than I 
could have done a month ago, especially in regard to 
the Thunder Hill, or North Colony of Doukhobors. 
As you are probably aware, these were the poorest 
of the people; they came out on the first ship, and 
had absolutely no money, but by concerted action, 
and not too much agitation among them, they have 
done well. I attribute their success chiefly to the 
fact that almost immediately upon arrival a contract 
for brushing the right-of-way for a railway was se- 
cured for them. All of the men went to work on 
this right-of-way, and not only did they earn consid- 
erable money, which was important in itself, but they 
learned how to work, and worked together, and this 
lesson has borne fruit. 

“Tam sending you now one or two reports made 
by Mr. Archer on the condition of the crops, which 
are, taken on the whole, very satisfactory ; also a re- 
port of the doctor whom I sent through this colony 
a short time ago, showing that their health is practi- 
cally all right. There does not seem to be any more 
or as much sickness as there would be in a village of 
the same population where there were two or three 
doctors. In another month, or less, if they are able 
to use their onions and other young vegetables instead 
of the wild parsnips and such like, they will be all 
right. Of course, the area sown in all the villages, 
558 acres, as shown by Mr. Harley’s report, is not 
very satisfactory. These people really should have 
done more, even without horses, as the women and 
men both should have spaded, but they are slow to 
adapt themselves to the country, and we must exer- 
cise patience. No doubt when they acquire a few 
more horses and cattle they will be able to break 
more land; in fact Mr. Archer’s letter seems to show 
that they are busy at this at present. 

“T have no statistical information in regard to the 
South Colony and those around Yorkton, but expect 
to be able to furnish you with this shortly. I am 
pleased, however, to be able to state that the crops in 
the Devil’s Lake country and around Yorkton, as 
well as along the Saskatchewan, are equally as good, 
I believe, as is the report from Thunder Hill. 

“T expect Messrs Elkinton and Rhoads from 
Philadelphia in a few day, and as they will no doubt be 
making a thorough canvass of each village we will be 
able to provide correct statistics. 

“As you are probably aware, the grain crops in a 
large portion of Manitoba,—that is, the older and 
more settled portion,—as well as in Minnesota, 
Dakota, and other Western States, have been almost 
ruined by the extremely dry weather, and it seems 
almost providential that these new settlers have been 
so favored thus far with plenty of rain.” 
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FORESTRY IN THE LUZERNE HIGHLANDS. 


A party of some fifteen or twenty guests, officers of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, and others 
interested in the forestry movement, were invited last 
week to Luzerne county, by Albert Lewis, one of the 
Forestry Commissioners of Pennsylvania, and with 
others entertained by him at his home at Bear Creek, 
and at Harvey’s Lake. 

Luzerne county is not only a coal region ; it was, 
and partly still is, a region of forests. The original 
timber has been nearly all cut—much of it wastefully 
and injudiciously—and there has been, in the last 
quarter of a century, the effort of nature to reclothe 
the surface with a new growth of trees. In some 
places this effort has had fair treatment at the hand 
of man, and the forest growth is vigorous and beau- 
tiful, but in other places—the majority—there has not 
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and they have been practically destroyed, while, on 


entering Albert Lewis's property, the young trees 
are green, vigorous, and compact, already forming a 
fine forest. 

The clearing of the ‘‘ undergrowth,” the removal 
of fallen and dead branches, etc., is an important part 
of the system of forest protection. To this also 
Albert Lewis gives much attention. His men are 
employed whenever other work slackens in this. The 
materials on which fire feeds and which cause its rapid 
spread are carefully removed to a safe distance and 
burned. It is remarked that there should be some 
general law respecting this, wherever the forests are 
cleared by the lumbermen. If it were required that 
the top wood, the chips, the branches, and leaves, 
instead of being left behind on the ground, after the 


| logs are removed, should be cleared up and taken 


been reasonable care extended, and the mountain | Par wi 
7 | fires would be greatly diminished. 


sides and slopes look wild and desolate. 


ree tenn anetn Sony yeces inagely-nd | Bear Creek has been intelligently preserved by its 


successfully engaged in lumbering, and he is an ex- 
ample of those who unite business enterprise and 
judgment with an intelligent sympathy for their work. 


He has devoted much care and labor to the preserva- | 
tion of the new forest growth. At Bear Creek he | 


has 22,000 acres of land, mostly covered by beautiful 
and flourishing young trees, and at Harvey’s Lake, 
in the northern part of the county, he has a still 
larger tract, some 25,000 acres, in which he is now 
‘‘lumbering.”’ 


The party of visitors reached Glen Summit, on 


the Lehigh Valley railroad, soon after noon on the | 


20th, and were taken in carriages across to Bear | 4ttractions. 


Creek, some eight or nine miles. Bear Creek, a 
beautiful mountain stream, flowing clear and strong 


a cluster of residences at one point, where Albert 
Lewis has his summer home. Here the party were 
entertained until noon of the 21st, when they drove 


| owner. 


away, the number and the destructiveness of forest 
The native beauty of the mountain region around 


Excellent roads (there are some eighty-six 


' miles of them made by Albert Lewis), extend in all 


| its affluent Ten-Mile Run, 
| rapids and falls, many places where clear pools and 
| wooded banks present a scene of beauty. 





directions, and afford a delightful opportunity for 
driving. There are, in fact, few such roads in Penn- 
sylvania ; that along the Delaware from Stroudsburg 
to Dingman’s Ferry is among the small number com- 
parable with those at Bear Creek. The stream, and 
has many picturesque 


The 
mountain laurel was in full bloom to add to the other 


Harvey's Lake has long been one of the resorts 
for visitors to the Pennsylvania mountain region. 


down to its junction with the Lehigh, gives name to It is about twelve miles around, the largest natural 
‘ | sheet of water in the State. 


| it are in many places high and picturesque. 


The mountains enclosing 
The 


| water is clear and deep. 


to Wilkes-Barre, down the splendid “boulevard” | 


along the mountain side, and they then, after luncheon 


in the city, proceeded by the electric road to Harvey’s | 


Lake, in the northern side of Luzerne county, nearly | a ; a ee 
| host in his operations in his two great woodland pre- 


| serves was well worthy of study and imitation. 


After all | 


adjoining Wyoming. Here they remained the guests 
of Albert Lewis until noon of the 22d. 
The great enemy of the forests is fire. 
else is done for them, protection against fire is abso- 
lutely necessary. To this point the intelligent and 
earnest friends of forestry in Pennsylvania have been 
particularly directing attention. Dr. Rothrock, the 
State Commissioner, has especially labored, by secur- 
ing and enforcing legislation, to diminish the horrid 
destruction which fires cause. In the forests at Bear 
Creek, Albert Lewis makes systematic efforts in this 
respect. Roads, or “fire lanes,” are cut through the 
woods, tubs of water are placed at intervals, and in 


the spring and fall men are kept watchfully active to | 


extinguish the first starting flames. The drive of the 
visitors from Glen Summit to Bear Creek gave a good 
opportunity to see the difference between forests duly 
“protected ” and those left unprotected. For some 
three miles, after leaving Glen Summit, fire has been 
allowed to run through the growing young trees, 





Returning to their homes on the 22d, the mem- 
bers of the excursion party felt that their practical 
knowledge of the forest problems had been definitely 
increased, and that the example set by their kind 


H. M. J. 


FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN NEW JERSEY. 
Editors FrR1iENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In your issue of this date “E. L.,” in her article, 
‘Some Meetings in Salem Quarter,” states that the 
first Friends’ meeting in New Jersey was established 
in Camden county in 1682. I should like to call her 
attention to the following extract from Robert Proud’s 
History of Pennsylvania (pages 159 and 160), pub- 
lished in 1797: 

“In the year 1680 an epistle from their monthly 
meeting at Burlington to the yearly meeting in Lon- 
don, which was the first regular correspondence of 
that nature established between the society in this 
part of the world and the said yearly meeting. They 
were particularly urgent among other things that 
none of their friends or members of the same Society 








a 
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in England or elsewhere should remove to them with- 
out certificates or well authenticated recommendation 
from the Society where they last lived prior to their 
removal, in order to prevent imposture, idle, disor- 
derly, and designing persons from coming among 
them, and taking advantage of the innocent and 
well-meaning—and that they might be well advised 
in such important undertaking. 

‘The first general yearly meeting of the people 
called Quakers in this country for regulating the 
affairs of their religious Society was held or met at 
Burlington on the 28th day of the Sixth month, 1681. 
It was constituted of such of their religious meetings 
as were then established or settled in New Jersey, as 
at Shrewsbury, Salem, Burlington, Rankokas, etc. 
(where divers English settlements of people appear 
to have been made prior to those under William Penn), 
—as at Shackamaxon—(or nigh the place where 
Kensington stands in the vicinity of Philadelphia) 
near the falls of Delaware, and at Upland, since called 
Chester.”’ 

Also a note at the bottom of page 161, as follows: 
‘The first religious meetings of this people in New 
Jersey were regularly settled first at Shrewsbury in 
1670; second at Salem in 1675. At the former 
place in 1667 the settlers are said to have been either 
all or most of them Friends or Quakers—among 
them Lewis Morris, a Friend from Barbadoes was 
one of the most considerable. As to the latter place, 
or Salem, the Friends who came with John Fenwick 
in 1675 first settled a meeting there on their arrival.” 

W. GILLINGHAM. 


Camden, N. J., Sixth month 23 


<= > 


LETTER FROM NOME, ALASKA. 


The following extracts from a letter from Henry C. Ash, at Nome, 


Alaska, to his parents, Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash, gives details of 
interest. It was, of course, a private letter, not intended for publica- 
tion. It was begun Fifth month 22, and closed on the 26. It left 


Seattle on the 19th of the present month, and reached Philadelphia 
on the 25th. 

May 22.—Yesterday a boat hove in sight and an- 
chored a short distance from the Nome beach. This 
is the first, direct from the outside, since last October, 
and the citizens were greatly excited. They have been 
counting on the “first boat’’ a long time, and many 
prizes were offered for the one guessing nearest the 
time of its arrival, At 10 a. m., yesterday, the 
whistles in the town began to blow, and all the flags 
were run up. It took the steamer an hour to get 
up to where we could see what she was. It is the 
whaler Alexander, from San Francisco, with a ship- 
ment of goods. 

The last letters I wrote home must have been 
from Rampart City, three weeks before arriving at 
Nome. On this last half of the journey we travelled 
every day but one, then had to lie over on account of 
strong head wind across Norton Bay, where there is 
an open stretch of 35 miles. The next day, in mak- 
ing this, I travelled 55 miles before coming to camp. 
Some of the travelling on the last end was easier 
than the first ; we rode on our sleds a good deal, the 
trail was so good. Onthe lower Yukon we had some 
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thawing days, and ran through a few inches of water 
in places where the melting snow from the banks ran 
down over the river ice. 

May 26.—Two other whalers came in with a few 
passengers, and yesterday morning early, the steamer 
Alpha arrived, with 180 passengers. More are ex- 
pected every day. As soon as the steamers got in, 
prices went down,—eggs from $2.00 to $1.00 a dozen, 
milk from $1.50 and $1.25 to 50 cents acan. But 
oranges and lemons sell for 25 cents each. I had to 
buy some wood the other day for $45.00 a cord, and 
we pay $40.00 a month rent for a little ‘‘ shack.” 

We arrived at Nome, March 30, 53 days from 
Dawson, 45 of which we travelled, making from 15 
to 55 miles a day. I cooked dog-feed for ten dogs all 
the way down. Always had to buildan open fire out- 
side, and melt snow or ice for water, using two large 
cook-pans. More buildings in Nome than I expected 
to find; of course it was rather quiet. 

A week after-I arrived 1 got a half interest ina 
good claim on Aurora Creek, and went up there for 
a week. Had the coldest trip I ever experienced. I 
went with another man who had a camp there, and 
there were five of us, and all the grab, ina tent, 8 
feet by 10. My back was on a bundle of dog-fish, 
my neck and head on the knees of two other men, and 
my feet outside the tent. No wood buta few willows, 
not two inches thick, and all green and wet and hard 
to get. Freezing cold. Next day we put upanother 
tent, and were a little more comfortable, but awfully 
cold. After that we got along better. It snowed 
about 15 inches (about as much as fell all winter) and 
froze and thawed while I was on thetrip. But I got 
back all right. 

The best of the beach here is worked out, of 
course, and three-fourths of the people coming here 
will be disappointed, no doubt. Town lots here are 
valued very high; sales at $7,000 to $10,000 were 
made after our arrival for single properties to Dawson 
saloon men. The 400 or 500 people from Dawson 
made quite a stir here fora time. We have proper- 
ties for sale, 12 feet front, $8,000, 24 feet front, 
$14,000, etc. ; 

It will be two weeks to-morrow since the ice 
broke away in front of the town. It floated out and 
back several times with the varying winds. The 
ground on the tundra is still frozen, however, a few 
inches below the surface. It is light enough to read 
at 9 p. m., andthe sun shines brightly at 3 a. m. 
I don’t know how early it does rise. The last two 
nights have frozen the ground a little. Snow is 
nearly all gone off the hills. ,t..&: 


IN an article on ‘‘ The Boer as a Soldier,’’ in Scridner's 
Magazine, Thomas F. Millard says, ‘‘there is a mistaken 
notion abroad that the operations of the Boers have been 
directed by European and American officers. This widely 
circulated statement contains scarcely a scintilla of truth. A 
few European officers and one American (Colonel Blake) are 
here. They may be men of ability for all I know, and com- 
petent to give the Boers excellent advice. Other foreign 
officers would volunteer if they could get commissions in the 
republican army. The talent can easily be secured. But 
how devise a scheme to apply it? The Boers will not obey 


their own officers, much less foreigners.”’ 








FRIENDS’ 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 
( Concluded from page 507.) 

William Henry Wilson said the document was an 
extremely valuable one, and would carry a great deal 
of weight; and therefore they should be the more 
careful that there was nothing in it that could be found 
fault with. He objected to the reference to the 
‘‘ Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man.”’ This 
was a dividing line in the churches of the present day, 
and he should be sorry that we should be committed 
to it. 

Catherine Wilson hoped that the document would 
go out with little alteration, with a wide hand, and 
with a great deal of prayer. She thought that our 
Society needed the call back to the foundation of our 
testimony against all war. She had been surprised 
to find that some of those outside seemed almost 
stronger on this question than ourselves. 

Henrietta Brown hoped that the document would 
be issued with very little alteration. She had been 
asked over and over again what the Society of Friends 
was doing, and she felt that we had been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting. Despite all the war 
fever, there was a good deal of inquiry going on upon 
this question of war and peace. 

Howard Nicholson longed to assist in the distri- 
bution of the document, but it should go out as the 
unanimous expression of the mind of the Society ; 
and it could not do so if the expression with regard 
to the Fatherhood of God were retained. The broth- 
erhood of man was also, he believed, utterly out of 
harmony with New Testament teaching. 

C. C. Morland said that it might be wise for the 
Meeting to drop these words from the document in 
deference to the opinion of a minority. But he should 
go home with a saddened heart if he believed that 
the Society of Friends did not accept the universal 
Fatherhood of God. 

William Noble had gone entirely with Howard 
Nicholson in the high plane of thought to which he 
had raised them ; but he dissented from the sugges- 
tion that a man could not enter fully into the princi- 
ples of peace until he had come to the point of re- 
generation. He also regarded the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man as essentially un- 
derlying Christ’s teaching: 

Howard Hodgkin heartily approved the docu- 
ment. It was an extraordinary revelation that had 
come to them in the last few minutes, that there were 
members who did not accept the Fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man. 

Frances Thompson concurred. She thought that 
this was a doctrine that underlay all our work. 

Mary Cooke expressed a most earnest wish that 
the words would not be omitted. 

Several Friends briefly expressed the hope that 
the words would be retained as they stood. 

Eliza Richardson hoped that some modification in 
the phrase would be made for the sake of Friends in 
Ireland. The document was much wanted there, but 
this would make it unacceptable to a large propor- 
tion of Irish Friends. 
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Several Friends thought that there might be some 
modification in regard to the phrase. 

J. S. Fry hoped that there would be some modifi- 
cation, in view of the large expression of opinion. 

W. C. Braithwaite said that a necessary ground of 
our Peace principles was the declaration of the Broth- 
erhood of man, and a necessary corollary of this was 
the Fatherhood of God. It was not necessarily asso- 
ciated with the coming of Christ’s Kingdom, which 
was described earlier in the document as the reign of 
Christ in the hearts of his believers. 

A large number of Friends briefly expressed a 
hope that the wording of the document would re- 
main as it was. 

John Ashworth concurred. He did not think 
that the public criticised these documents verbally so 
much as we imagined. 

A Friend pleaded for charity with the views of 
the minority, and he thought that if the whole para- 
graph had been omitted it would not have been missed. 

The Clerk did not know that the views of those 
who held very strongly that God was the Father of 
all, however strongly they might wander away from 
him, would be compromised by leaving out the para- 
graph. 

John Stephenson Rowntree thought the document 

most worthy of the great field that they were en- 
deavoring to reach. He did not think that a great 
fundamental question could be left to the three Friends 
appointed to revise the document. He thought that 
the differences that had been expressed might be to 
some extent a question of terms. But he shared the 
astonishmert of everyone acquainted with the history 
of this people that any should object to the accept- 
ance of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Our ancestors, in dealing with the anti- 
slavery question, continually appealed to this doctrine. 
Was it not really at the bottom of that which had 
kept Friends the advocates of the rights of subject 
races? Was it not this that had given them their 
power to demand the amelioration of the condition of 
prisoners? If we hesitated now about it, others saw 
that it was the secret of our power in the past. 
Bishop Westcott said that the great power of Friends 
was through the acceptance of the great catholic 
doctrine that there is not one on the face of this globe 
who does not share the benefits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion. This had always been our sheet-anchor in the 
midst of all our weakness, and he longed that we 
might not hesitate to keep by it. 

Howard Nicholson was quite willing to accept 
the Clerk’s suggestion. But he did not agree with 
another passage in the address, that we became the 
children of God by loving our enemies. He thought 
that we loved our enemies because we were the chil- 
dren of God. That seemed to be a morning of as- 
tonishments, and he was astonished that the majority 
of the members of the Society of Friends there 
present should be willing to trample on the weaker 
consciences of their brethren. 

Albert J. Crosfield quoted the words, ‘“‘ Love your 
enemies . . . that they be the children of your 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

William Hobson and a large number of other 
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Friends briefly expressed a hope for the retention of | Meeting to be opened again, it would be very unfor- 


the words objected to. 

A Friend hoped that the circulation of the docu- 
ment would not be limited by the retention of that 
which was objected to. 

A number of Friends concurred. 

An Irish Friend, while personally concurring with 
the doctrine contained in the words, thought that it 
was very desirable to avoid strife by omitting the 
words. 

The Clerk ruled that the words should be omitted, 
in accordance with his suggestion. 

William C. Braithwaite said that while accepting 
the alteration, the thought being really contained in 
the rest of the document, he hoped that it would not 
go forth that Friends did not believe in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

A large number of Friends concurred. 

The Clerk read a minute accepting the document 
as modified. 

[ Later in the sitting :] 

Joshua Rowntree desired to withdraw from the 
committee of three Friends appointed to revise the 
address on Peace. 

C. C. Morland said the condescension of the 
Meeting in regard to the alteration of the address was 
on account of the feelings of only a few; and he 
app2iled to J. Rowntree to continue his services on 
the committee. 

A large number of Friends appealed to Joshua 
Rowntree to continue his services, but he felt unable 
to accede. 

The Clerk said that he should not have ruled as 
he did upon the alteration in the address if he had 
thought that there was any question of principle in- 
volved. But he felt that that was hardly the place 
for the expression of opinion upon the theological 
point. 

The name of John Stephenson Rowntree was 
proposed, but he also felt unable to accede, stating 
that in his view the omission struck at the foundation 
of the argument of the address. 

W. C. Braithwaite said that he should not have 
thought the document still worthy of sending forward 
if it had not still contained the doctrine by implication. 

John E. Wilson thought it was a most serious 
step for the Yearly Meeting, acting as a whole, to 
have excised that expression. He had thought that 
there was such a large expression in its favor that it 
would not have been needful for the Clerk to have 
adopted a compromise. 

Frederick Cash would feel great satisfaction if the 
words were restored exactly as they stood in the 
original. 

A large number of Friends expressed agreement. 

Richard R. Fox thought that it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent to restore the words, however much 
they might regret their omission. They had the au- 
thority of W. C. Braithwaite for saying that in his 
opinion the omission of the words did not affect the 
line of argument. If after the Clerk had given his 
decision, a Friend or Friends, however influential, 
were permitted to cause the decision of the Yearly 





tunate. Albert J. Crosfield and Charles Brady 
agreed with R. R. Fox, the latter, however, express- 
ing his opinion that the excision was a serious and 
retrograde step. Thomas Pumphrey agreed. Those 
Friends upon whose proposition the words were taken 
out would have to bear the responsibility. J. H. 
Midgley also concurred, while feeling sorry that a 
section of the Yearly Meeting had thought it neces- 
sary to suggest the omission. 

William C. Braithwaite thought that it would be 
best to adopt the suggestion of R. R. Fox. He 
hoped that Friends who had pressed for the omission 
would see that others were also prepared to give up 
a good deal in the interests of peace. J. S. Fry con- 
curred, 

Howard Nicholson said that he was entirely mis- 
understood by the Meeting. 

The name of Caleb R. Kemp was substituted on 
the committee for that of Joshua Rowntree. 

[At next day’s sitting :] 

The Clerk desired to express a few words in order 
to remove the weight resting on their minds regarding 
the removal of a paragraph from the document in- 
troduced the previous day on Peace. He felt that it 
was a very delicate matter to approach again, but he 
thought that there were a few considerations that 
they might look at in connection with that discussion. 
Friends were aware that a paragraph was inserted in 
the document with respect to Peace that did not meet 
with the approval of some of their members, and that 
a considerable number of others, from condescension 
to them, and possibly from some hesitation of their 
own, concurred with the wisdom of removing the 
paragraph from the document. He thought it right 
to say that he, as Clerk, did not consider that action 
was in any way a denial of the truth, or otherwise, 
of the passage referred to. It was in condescension 
to the feeling of some of their friends that it was done. 
If it had been brought before them in the Yearly 
Meeting Epistle or in some doctrinal document, he 
thought that he should have felt differently. But it 
was a portion of the argument of the document that 
was before them, and according to their friend W. C. 
Braithwaite it was not necessary that it should be 
stated exactly in the form in which it appeared, but 
it really was in the document, apart from the passage 
referred to. He trusted that Friends would not go 
away thinking that any vital aspect of truth had been 
set aside. The thought of the Fatherhood of God 
was one that was very precious to us all; and the 
thought, too, that his love is over all, however far 
they may have wandered from the fold. Not less 
precious was the thought that it was to God’s love 
that we are indebted for the revelation of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. These two truths were perfectly comple- 
mentary of one another; and might we not say that 
without the love of God Christ would not have come, 
would not have died and lived for us? ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but hath eternal life.” “ God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself.” He thought there had 
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been this feeling of disappointment. He trusted that 
they might not do otherwise than cast all their bur- 
den upon God himself, and feel in an increasing man- 
ner in their lives his love and guidance. ‘ Be not 
cast down, O my soul, neither be thou disquieted 
within me. Hope thou in God, for thou shalt yet 
praise him who is the strength of thy countenance 
and thy God.” 

J. S. Fry, as having sat at the table for many years, 
knew how difficult and delicate were some of the 
steps that had at times to be taken, and all could 
feel for the delicate position in which the clerk was 
placed at the time of the discussion to which he had 
referred. He thought that the course he took was 
entirely in harmony with the practices of the Yearly 
Meeting. As we did not come to our decisions by 
vote, it was our practice, and he thought a perfectly 
right one, that we should have a tender consideration 
for the feelings and judgment of minorities, or those 
who might be supposed to be so. He trusted that 
after the kind and considerate remarks the clerk had 
made, any feelings of disappointment would be at 
any rate mitigated. 


“HEAPING UP” FRUIT-TREES. 

Meehans’ Monthly. 
ILL-INFORMED cultivators have but a faint idea of the 
reasons why trees should not be deeply planted. It 
is not because of any injury to the trunks, but be- 
cause the feeding roots need the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere in the preparation of the food, just as much 
as the leaves do. So far as the trunk is concerned, 
burying under the earth is a benefit rather than an 
injury. If it were possible to have the stems or trunks 
several feet beneath the surface, and the roots only a 
few inches, the vigor of the tree would be enhanced 
thereby. But, though this is impossible, earth on the 
surface can be heaped around the trunk to advantage 
as long as we do not bury too great a root-feeding 
surface. 

This was well exemplified, nearly half a century 
ago, by a peach-grower, near Cincinnati, named 
Bolmar. He had earth by the cart-load heaped 
around his peach trees. His orchard had the appear- 
ance of being covered by miniature hay-stacks. The 
growth and general health of the trees were so re- 
markable that the owner was moved to secure a patent 
for the idea. The patent would not hold. No one 
could be restrained against earthing up a fruit tree 
any more than earthing up a row of celery. But it 
was a grand object lesson,—and he deserved some 
recompense. There can be no doubt but that it 
would be to the advantage of orchardists, generally, 
to have mounds of earth around the base of their 
fruit trees, and it is surprising that such good practice 
is so generally ignored. 


AN announcement was made last week by George W. Van 
Siclen, of New York, who has been active in raising funds, 
etc., for the Boers, that he has had a ‘‘ poll’’ taken by a large 
number of clergymen, of the members of their congregations 
as to their sympathy with the British or the Boers. He says 
there were 1,345 British sympathizers, and 106,830 who took 
the Boer side. 


SSS sss SSS 
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Conferences, Associations, Gtr. 





NORRISTOWN, Pa.—The session of the Friends’ Associa 
tion at Valley Meeting on the afternoon of the 17th inst. was 
largely attended. It was the final session for the summer. 
The opening meeting in autumn will be held at the home of 
Ellwood and Mary L. Roberts, West Main street. 

The program included the following : 

Essay on ‘‘ William Penn,’’ written by George Walton 
(son of Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia), read by Winfield W. Conrad. 

Mary Anna Lownes gave a recitation from Lowell, 
‘* Longings.”’ 

Isaac Richards read a paper, ‘‘ Narrow-Minded People."' 

Mary Forman read a paper, ‘‘ Historical Gwynedd."’ 

Annie Hughes gave a recitation, ‘‘Aunt Phyllis’s Guest.’’ 

The closing paper was by Alice A. Roberts, «‘ What 
Friends’ Associations Should Accomplish.’’ It took strong 
ground against the vices and follies of the day, and gave rise 
to an earnest discussion in which Isaac Roberts, Mary Jane 
Walker, and others participated. * 





PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Friends’ Asscciation of Plain- 
field has held regular meetings on the evening of the first 
Fourth-day in each month, beginning in the Tenth month. 

A part of several meetings was devoted to the reading of 
selections from ‘‘ The Fells of Swarthmore Hall,’’ particularly 
the portions most nearly relating to the work of George Fox. 
Some study has been made of the different Disciplines ; and 
occasionally a poem was read, one of which was ‘‘ An Ancient 
Gateway,’’ by William Cullen Bryant. 

A social meeting was held on the 31st of First month, 
when an account of the Woodbridge meeting-house was read, 
followed by lantern views and refreshments. In the Third 
month, a lecture was delivered by Isaac H. Hillborn, on the 
Jewish Tabernacle. Both of these lectures were under the 
care of the Friends’ Association. 

The closing meeting of the season was held Sixth month 
6, when a selection was read from a lecture delivered at Yale 
University by Dr. Henry Van Dyke on “ Service.’’ 

CLARA S. RuSHMORE, Secretary. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the Seaman Homestead, Sixth month 17. 

Appropriate selections were given by Lizzie Hunter and 
Rowland Cocks. 

Elizabeth K. Seaman continued the reading of ‘* Worthy 
Friends of the Nineteenth Century,’’ a selection from the 
INTELLIGENCER. 

A paper prepared and read by A. Mary Brown aroused 
favorable comment. 

At this meeting officers were elected for the coming three 
months. A committee was also appointed to make prepara- 
tions for a picnic. Sentiments were given and the meeting 
adjourned to meet in four weeks at the home of Rowland 
Cocks. BALDWIN F. Brown, Sec. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
DISABILITY OF DR. DAY. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. Day, professor of Chemistry at Swarthmore 
College, was unable on account of serious illness to complete 
the work of the school year, and has been for several weeks 
at a private hospital in Philadelphia. His trouble was diag- 
nosed as a tumor on the brain, and it was decided that an 
operation for its removal gave the only hope for his recovery. 
The operation was performed last week, and was successful 
from the surgical standpoint, though the further progress of 
the case remains uncertain. 

Dr. D. T. Day, his brother, who is in the United States 
service at Washington, and had goneto Paris in connection 
with the Government's exhibits at the Exposition, came from 
Paris to Philadelphia to be in attendance at the operation. 

Dr. Day has been one of the most highly esteemed of the 
Swarthmore faculty, and his disability causes general regret 
and sympathy. 
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CHAPPAQUA SUPERINTENDENT. —Charles M. Robinson, 


who has for some twenty years so satisfactorily filled the | 


position of Superintendent at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


desires to retire, and the trustees are looking for a competent | 


man to fill the place. An unmarried man will be preferred. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THERE are four 
volume, ‘‘The Living Remnant,’’ which we receive from Head- 
ley Bros., London. The four are entitled ‘‘ Reuben Silcox’s 
‘* Reuben Silcox's Wedding,'’ ‘‘ The Living Rem- 
nant,’’ and ‘‘A Quaker’s Apprentice.’’ The identity of the 
author is—to us, at least—very completely concealed under 
the initials ‘‘K. K. K.,”’ 
We should say, however, that the author is certainly a woman, 
and perhaps not a Friend, though she shows an intimate 
knowledge of the Friends, and deals with them kindly. 

The material in the four little stories is barely sufficient to 
justify making a book, yet the plea may fairly be made that 
while they are mere sketches they are very true to life, and 
are drawn in sympathetic lines. 
extremely well done, especially in ‘‘ The Living Remnant.’ 


Wooing,’ 


In the current Atlantic Monthly, ex-President Cleveland 
concludes his argument for ‘‘The Independence of 
Executive’’ with an account of his own struggle with Con- 
gress, arising from the famous Tenure of Office act. James 
W. Alexander, President of the great Equitable Assurance 


Company, in an article entitled ‘‘ Some Prejudices about Life | 


Assurance,’’ discusses a number of very practical and inter- 
esting points in life insurance. 


Under the title of ‘‘A Difficult Case,’’ William D. Howells | 
contributes the first installment of one of his most character- | 


istic and delightful stories of New England life. 

Other articles of note are those on ‘‘ Cuba of To-day and 
To-morrow,’’ by J. D. Whelpley; on ‘‘ Missouri,’’ by 
Charles M. Harvey ; and on Dr. H. H. Furness’s ‘‘ Variorum 
Edition ‘' of Shakespeare, by Henry A. Clapp. 


The first of a graphic series of papers on ‘‘ The Slave | 


Trade in America,’’ by John R. Spears, appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Scribner's. Itis a powerful and terrible story 
that is told of the horrors and iniquities of the man-stealing 
days. In the same number, Senator Hoar contributes an 
entertaining article on ‘‘ Harvard College Fifty-eight Years 
Ago,’’ dealing with college customs, classes, and many of the 
famous men who made up the university life in 1842. 
Marshall, in ‘‘ The River People,’’ describes the floating 
population in the little arks on the Ohio and other inland rivers. 


An article that is quite apropos at this time is that in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine on ‘* Railway Development in China,’’ by 
Barclay Parsons, with illustrations from photographs and 
maps. In ‘‘An Unwritten Chapter on Diplomacy,”’ in the 
same issue, A. Maurice Low, the American correspondent of 
the London Chronicle, gives the history of our present diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain, dating from the beginning 
of the Venezuela controversy. 


Caroline H. Pemberton, of this city, author of that power- 
ful story, ‘‘Stephen the Black,” is spending the summer in 
Dublin, N. H. She has become deeply interested in work 
for the negro as well as for the poor white children in Phila- 
delphia. 

Professor Paul S. Reinsch’s ‘> World Politics,’’ and Stephen 
Bonsal’s ‘‘ Golden Horseshoe’’ are two recent books which 
should find a wide reading just now by reason of the light 
they throw upon the present disturbance in China. The 
greater part of Professor Reinsch’s book is devoted to an 
illuminating discussion of the reasons why China has so sud- 
denly become the focal point of international politics. His 
book of course was written some six months ago, and is the 
more interesting inasmuch as his conclusions have been 
reached independently of current political excitement. 


stories of English Friendly life in the | found some friends in Nome, among them Hannah Hibbert 


which appear on the title-page. | 


| be 514 East Fifty-third street, Chicago ; after the latter date, 


Some of the touches are | 


the | 


Dexter | 


| there lived two sisters. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A LETTER has been received this week by his parents, in 
Philadelphia, from Henry C. Ash, dated at Cape Nome 
Alaska, on the 27th of last month. It left Nome by the first 
steamer from there this season. He has a position in the 
office of the City Treasurer at Nome, and with two partners 


| is operating in the real-estate and investment business. 


He says his health and prospects are good, and he has 


Harkinson, daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth A. Hibbert, 
formerly of Darby, Pa., who resides there, and was daily 
expecting her brother, Captain I. Norris Hibbert, with the 


| steamship Zea/andia, from San Francisco. 


The address of Dr. Edward H. Magill and Dr. Thomas 
A. Jenkins, from Seventh month 1 to Ninth month 15, will 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


“YOU MIGHT HAVE SAID ‘OH!’” 


I was hard at work in my study 
When I heard a gentle tap ; 
‘*Come in !’’ and in came my Josie, 
Tearful from some mishap, 
And I knew that she was longing 


To be cuddled in my lap. 


I bruised my finger orful, 
And, papa, it does ache so !’’ 
‘ Well, well, run away to mamma, 
For I can’t help it Jo,’’ 
She raised her tear-wet lashes— 
‘*Papa, you might have said, ‘Oh!’ ”’ 


The study door closed softly, 
And I was left alone, 
With nothing to hinder my writing 
But the thought of a tender tone, 
So loving and so reproachful 
"Twould have touched a heart of stone. 


And I sat and looked at my paper, 
But somehow I couldn't write, 

And there broke on me in the silence 
The dawn of a clearer light ; 

The touch of that aching finger 
Had given me my sight. 


Have atender word, my brothers, 
For the little troubles and pains ; 
It was not beneath our Master, 
It is far above our gains ; 
It will hasten the heavenly kingdom, 
Where only love remains. 
— Selected. 


“MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 


Essay read at the closing exercises of Schofield School, Aiken, 
S. C , by a graduate. 


ONCE upona time, in one of our Western States, 
The older sister was brilliant, 
dashing, and high-spirited ; the younger was gentle, 
kind, and sweet-tempered. The sweet young sister 
became ill, and knowing that she could not live long 
said to her sister: ‘‘ Make the world better.” From 
that time until her death, brilliant Frances E. Willard 
went to work for others, and used her splendid talents 
in making the world better. 

Every one knows how she worked for temperance 
and purity ; ‘‘for God, home, and native land.”” We 
cannot do as greata work as she did, yet each may 
do something towards making the world a little 
better, so we have taken her motto for our motto. 
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Most of us expect to be teachers and we have | 
been taught that the aim of the teacher should be the 
perfection of the child, so we must teach morality. | 

The lives of others touch ours, and we cannot do 
as we please, or just what we feel like doing. Some 
of us may think only of ourselves, our own comfort 
and good, but we should have higher thoughts. 
Since there are so many people who have not had the 
opportunity that we have had in getting a common 
school education, we should go out into the world 
and teach others how to live. We need not think 
once ‘‘ There is nothing I can do,” or that to do good 
I must go to Africa or some other heathen land, for 
we have missionary work awaiting us here in our own 
State and in other parts of the Southern States. 
‘Go ye into all the world and teach,” is the message 
Christ has left us. I do not say preach, because we 
need more good teachers and fewer immoral preachers. 
Teach Christ, teach our peple to stand for a principle, 
teach them loyalty to their fellow-men, but do not 
think once that we know enough, or we do not need 
to be taught. The wise people are made still wiser 
by receiving instruction from others. 

Some children like to cheat in order to make a 
high mark; these we can help by teaching them 
honesty. Make them to see that itis not high marks 
that do them good, but what they remember, and 
that cheating not only hurts them when in school, 
but puts something hurtful into their character. It is 
displeasing to our Maker. 

Aguin, we have children who are lazy. These 
may give us quite a deal of trouble if we do not 
study what is the best thing for them. We should 
compel them to take muscular exercises every day 
and tell them of cases where lazy men and women 
have never prospered in life. Teach them that it is 
those who are willing to work, the smart and helpful 
people, who ever amount to something, and make 
their homes and country better. 

" There are those in the school-room who are care- 
less and inexact. They are not at all particular in 
trying to make their work neat; they do not always 
get the decimal point in the right place, and who will 
just as soon draw a crooked line as a straight one. 
Those of us who have studied book-keeping can 
witness the fact that an inexact person will never 
make a successful book-keeper nor anything else. 

In our homes we have opportunities to do good. 
Here we should teach honesty, cleanliness, and obe- 
dience. If a child is told to do a certain portion of 
the housework make it understand that portion of it 
is to be done, and well done, for in this we teach 
obedience. Do not allow children to take anything 
from their older sisters or brothers; teach them to 
attend to their own affairs, and to be contented with 
what is their own. If every child had been taught 
honesty in the home, there would not be so many 
boys in prison to-day for stealing. Teach the children 
to obey the laws of God as soon as they are old 
enough to understand what it means. Make them 
know that the eyes of the Lord are always upon 
them, and not to be eye-servants, but be as good in 
their parents’ absence as they would be if they were 
present. Then when they are young men and women 


and go into service they will give satisfaction to their 
employcrs. 

Have a place for everything and keep each thing 
in its place. You will save time if you have things 
right where you can put your hands on them. 

The men who have been brought up to the habit 
of neatness in the home, at school, and in the shops 
will make home more pleasant for their mothers, 
sisters, and for their wives when they get them. 
Wherever we are, let us teach promptness and neat- 
ness. 

But most of all, dear class-mates, let us make 
ourselves better. We can do this by deing what we 
try to make others. Wecan make ourselves better 
by reading the best books and papers and by thinking 
about what we read; by doing well whatever we try 
to do; by being thoughtful of others, and by keeping 
close to Christ. If we do these things we shall cer- 
tainly make ourselves better. 

To you, the class of nineteen hundred and one, 
we offer this advice. Put forth every effort and stick 
to the Schofield School until you have finished the 
course here. We are glad to tell you that we believe 
by hard study and close attention you will be a better 
class this time next year than we now are. 

We the class of nineteen hundred, thank Miss 
Schofield and the other teachers who have helped us 
in so many ways. We have gained knowledge that 
will enable us to teach others, and we hope to prove 
by our lives that we are loyal to our motto, ‘‘ Make 
the World Better.””, MArtTHA SCHOFIELD COKER. 


AN ARMY OFFICER’S REPORT. 
Rochester, N. Y., Union and Advertiser. 
A citizen of Rochester of high standing is in receipt 
of the following letter from a New York officer of the 
regular army, whose education and antecedents fit him 
for intelligent observation and judgment, and who saw 
service in Cuba before going to the Philippines about 
the time Gen. Otis took command there, which he has 
placed at our disposal, and to which we give this 
prominent publication without comment, save to say 
that there is no better authority on the real situation 
in our Asiatic ‘‘ colonies”’ : 
Manixa, P. I., April 20, 1900. 

. . . . The natives fear and hate us more than 
they did the Spaniards, with whom they had some 
traits in commons. This suspicious hatred does not 
decrease. The Spaniards had developed an insurrec- 
tion on the islands which bids fair to be continuous. 
We have inherited this insurrection. 

Our army is already found too small for its task. 
[Three more cavalry regiments have since been or- 
dered to Manila.] It is stretched now until efficient 
protection is given nowhere except at Manila. In 
the rainy season sickness and the difficulties of cam- 
paigning will still further decrease its efficiency. 
Every town not held becomes a headquarters for in- 
surgents. To hold all the towns and to supply the 
gaps caused by sickness would require a force of 
200,000. 

The situation as to the “* Moro”’ 
impossible. 


communities is 
When we cease to allow them the power 
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of life and death, a plurality of wives, and exemption 
from all taxation we will have then war to the knife. 

As to the assertions of Senator Beveridge : There 
is little lumber on these islands. Borneo, with her 
virgin forests, will absorb this trade. There is prac- 
tically no gold, no silver, no coal. There is but little 
copper. No trade is being developed with these is- 
lands by the United States. The Americans supply 
the army, that is all. The hemp, sugar, and tobacco 
trades are inthe hands of foreigners, and remain so. 
No line of steamers has been added from the United 
States to these islands in spite of the immense patron- 
age that couid be got from the government. The 
former trade of the islands amounted, imports and ex- 
ports, to $29,000,000. For this we are spending one 
hundred millions or more a year. 

Development as of an uninhabited country is 
impracticable. The land is practically all taken up. 
The population per square mile is twice that of Louis- 
iana or Florida. The people are much less susceptible 
of improvement or improvements. 

The climate, Beveridge says, is better than Hong 
Kong. That is perhaps the reason why Hong Kong 
is our health resort. Like all tropical countries, it 
has aclimate that is unhealthy for the American. If 
you could see our true health reports, you would ap- 
preciate this. I have seen a regiment of 1,200 men 
which did not have one hundred who could march 
three miles and back. The rest were sallow, pitiful 
weaklings, worn out by dengue fever and bowel 
troubles. 

As a commerical base it is hard to see what advan- 
tage the Philippines have. Our transports coming to 
Manila stop on the way at Japan and Hong Kong. 
Would our ships visiting Japan and Hong Kong stop 
first at Manila ? 

As a naval base one port here would be enough. 

As a strategic feature, our occupation of the Phil- 
ippines by a large portion of our army puts us, like 
Spain was, in consequence of her army being in Cuba, 
at the mercy of any nation desiring to humiliate us. 
Any Power having a second-class navy could block- 
ade our transports and lock our army up in the islands 
without supplies. The United States could not spare 
ships to protect her own coasts and also drive away a 
hostile fleet operating on the coasts of the Philippines. 
In consequence of this fact, the United States must 
hereafter go slow in quarrels about the Monroe Doc- 
trine, canals, or tariff. 

Beveridge says our administration must be ‘the 
highest example of our civilization.” Certainly. 
But such men won’t come out here. We will be 
lucky to get as good a class of men as we formerly 
made Indian agents. 

True they should be “incorruptible as honor,” 
for this isa land where even a judge is approached 
with a petition in one hand and a bribe in the other. 
Corruption reigns among the natives and Spaniards, 
and it is extending to the Americans. The outpost 


guards find it easy to mulct natives without passes, 
and the supply departments of the Government are 
being plundered in the most shameless manner. 
invoices of subsistence stores are found intact. 


No 








fer not to fight, and freely admits it. 
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The Nervous Child. 
I HAVE over and over again seen instances of break-down in 
young people, which by judicious management, moral and 
physical, on the part of the mother could have been averted. 


I know of no circumstances which so deeply affect the nervous 
health and the happiness, present and future, of the child as 
the intimate domestic relations with the parent. It seems 
possible for most children to bear a great deal of disappoint- 
ment outside of the domestic life when they feel sure of moral 
support at home, We hear so much of young girls not being 
understood in their homes that we are apt to make light of 
and call it a foolish whim, and often without injustice ; but, 
on the other hand, it is equally true that fretfulness, obstinacy, 
Capriciousness, unwise ambitions, and fitfulness are often 
rather the outcome of disordered nervous systems than the 
manifestations of badly balanced character. 

Now it is that the mother often fails to understand exactly 
how to treat the child, and is too likely to make mistakes, 
which frequently come perilously near being sad and irrevo- 
cable ones. It is essential that she learn to discriminate 
between what is really perverseness on the one hard, and the 
result of upset nerves on the other ; for, while the former re- 
quires moral correction, the latter demands a different care. 
The physical as well as the moral conditions need attention. 
—[John H. W. Rhein, M. D., in Harper's Bazar. ] 


Scenes in a Naval Battle. 
In C. T. Brady's little book (recently referred to under ‘* Lit- 
erary Notes’’), the biography of Stephen Decatur, he gives 


an account of the capture in 1812 of the British frigate Mace- 
donian by the American frigate United States. Describing 
the battle, which was a horrid slaughter (104 persons were 
killed and wounded in the English ship, of these 89 died) he 
Says, (p. 74): 

‘*The decks were covered with blood, and bits of torn 
humanity were interwoven with splintered wood on every 
hand. The stream of wounded carried below was so great 
that the cockpit was soon filled to overflowing, and the shat- 
tered men had to be taken into the ward-room. There was 
no time for delicate surgery, and the surgeon and his mates 
worked like butchers. Men were thrown upon the table, held 
down, and legs and arms hacked off with desperate speed. 
Still the men fought on.”’ 

And later (p. 83) he adds: 

‘‘After the battle, while Casden and his officers and the 
British crew were being removed to the United States, and 
before a sufficient prize crew had been sent aboard, some of 
the British sailors broke into the spirit-room, and indulged in 
a drunken orgie. Many of the wounded, being supplied with 
liquor at this time by their comrades, died from excesses. 
The ship was a scene of horror. Dead, dying, and drunken 
men, lying on the shattered, bloody deck, rolled to and fro 
in the helpless, unstable wreck. Groans, curses, drunken 
blasphemies, and agonizing yells and screams from the 
wounded added their quota of horror to the awful scene."’ 








The Boers not War People. 
Thomas F. Millard, in Scribner's. 
THE Boer detests, hates, loathes war. He will not fight unless 
driven to it. Before he will take the field he will endure 





coercion up to any point short of an undisguised assault upon 


the thing he holds dearest of all things on earth—his political 
independence. To any man who has watched the Boer in 
war, any accusation which fastens upon him the responsibility 
for the commencement of hostilities falls to the ground as 
absolutely preposterous. There is not a man, from the com- 


| mandant-general down, who does not daily pray for peace. 


There is not a man who is not heartily sick of fighting and 
the hardship of laager life and who would not readily purchase 
the privilege to again enjoy the comfort and quiet of home 
with any concession that would leave him his liberty. 

So it is that the Boer fights under protest. He would pre- 
He professes no military 


knowledge or ability. He thinks rather meanly, than other- 
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wise, of himself as a fighting man. He regards fighting as 
morally wrong except when it can not possibly be avoided, 
and holds himself bound not to provoke useless bloodshed. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE have been a multitude of confused and confusing dis- 
patches from China. It is plain, however, that the situation 
has grown much worse, and that the dangers of a great war 
have increased. No news has been received directly from 
Pekin, and the fate of the ‘‘legations,’’ missionaries, and 
others shut up there, is still in doubt, though there have been 
some indirect reports that they were all alive within a few 
days. The relief force which set out from Tien Tsin for 
Pekin, and last week was reported to have returned, appears 
instead to have been surrounded and stopped, not far north of 
Tien Tsin. 

For several days Tien Tsin itself was in great peril, being 
besieged by a large Chinese force, armed with ‘‘ modern”’ 
guns, and having ‘‘Krupp cannon.’’ The Chinese, it was 
said, were formidable soldiers, as they ‘‘ had been drilled by 
European officers.’’ A relief force sent from Taku by the, 
allied commanders succeeded in entering Tien Tsin on the 
23d. 

It is announced at Washington that Gen. A. R. Chaffee 
‘*has been assigned to the command of the military forces 
operating in China.’’ He will go out at once. 

A PROCLAMATION offering ‘‘amnesty’’ to the Filipinos 
has been sent out by President McKinley, and published at 
Manila. A counter proposition for peace, framed by a meet- 
ing of leading Filipinos at Manila, has been presented to 
Gen. McArthur. None of the features of the proposal seem 
very difficult, except that for the expulsion of the Roman 
Catholic ‘‘friars,"’ who hold so great an amount of church 
land, and, as the Filipinos allege, have been so oppressive. 
The treaty made at Paris in 1898 (called the ‘‘ Peace"’ treaty) 
guarantees the friars these lands, and it is assumed that ‘‘ the 
Roman Catholic vote’’ in the United States would punish the 
Administration if it should incline to abandon them. 

THE export trade of the United States to the Philippine 
Islands for the ten months ending with April, 1900, amounted 
to $2,132,944. Of this sum, $441,550 represented horses 
and mules for the United States army, $230,000 fodder and 
supplies for them, $370,000 was beer, and $97,000 whiskey. 
These items being deducted there is left less than one million 
dollars. The cost of the operations of the United States in 
the Philippines, military, naval, and civil, are estimated at 
over seventy-five million dollars a year. 

Tue Republican National Convention, at Philadelphia, 
adjourned on the afternoon of the 21st inst., after unani- 
mously nominating William McKinley, of Ohio, for president, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, for Vice-President. 

The Prohibition National Convention meets this week in 
Chicago. 

THERE is little to note from South Africa. Gen. Roberts 
has not made, it would appear, any important movement from 
Pretoria. It is said that Gen. Botha would now submit, if 
favorable terms could be had, but that: Pres. Kruger holds 
out. Itis also said that the British Government would like to 
withdraw some of its troops for the China war, but that Gen. 
Roberts is uuwilling. 

THERE have been numerous statements recently that the 
wheat crop of the Northwest will fall much below the average. 
The ‘‘ Northwestern Miller,’’ of Minneapolis, in last week's 
issue, said: ‘‘ Serious and irreparable damage has been done 
the wheat crop. The most conservative view, based on pres- 
ent conditions, does not give hope of a crop exceeding 60 
per cent. of that raised in Minnesota and the Dakotas last 

ear.”’ 
F The damage, it says, has occurred since the beginning of 
the present month. North Dakota will raise little more than 
enough for seed, and in Manitoba ‘‘ conditions are worse.’ 
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DISPATCHES from the Northwest, on the 25th instant, 
emphasize the reports of damage to crops. Flax, oats, and 
corn (so far as it is raised), have been cut short by the pro- 
tracted spell of hot, dry weather. A despatch from St. Paul 
says, ‘‘ the predicted one-third of a crop for Minnesota and 
North Dakota has dropped to virtually a total failure. Grain 
(wheat) is generally being plowed up and planted to corn for 
fodder. Flax suffers equally with wheat, and the immense 
increased acreage, estimated at three hundred thousand acres 
more than last year, will not produce seed for another crop."’ 

The price of wheat has risen. In Chicago, 25th, ‘July 
delivery ’’ closed at 86 cents. There is said to be a con- 
siderable quantity of last year's wheat still in farmers’ hands, 
which is now being marketed. 

THE famine situation in India, a dispatch on the 25th 
says, is unaltered. The Governor of Bombay (province) 
reports that there were 10,277 deaths from cholera out of 
15,479 cases during the week ending June 16. 

The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, cables that frequent 
showers have fallen in Deccan and elsewhere, but that copious 
rains are wanted in order to enable the natives to engage in 
plowing and sowing the autumn crops. 

A PASSENGER train on the Macon branch of the Southern 
railway ran into a wash-out near McDonough, Ga., on the 
night of the 23d, causing a shocking loss of life. The wreck 
caught fire and the entire train, with the exception of the 
sleeper, was destroyed. Every person on the train, except 
the occupants of the Pullman car, perished. Not a member 
of the train crew escaped. About forty people in all are be- 
lieved to have perished. 


NEWS NOTES. 


ABBAS HILMI, the Khedive of Egypt, arrived in England 
on the 21st inst., on his first official visit. He was reported to 
be suffering from an illness, said to be diphtheria. 

FRANCIS E. CLARK, head of the Christian Endeavor or- 
ganization, who with his family was in Tien Tsin, China, and 
it was said in danger, has safely reached Corea. 

THE elections in Cuba, for municipal and local officers, on 
the 16th instant, passed off very quietly. The National party 
was most successful ; it represents the movement for inde- 
pendence. - 

THE steamer Grand Lake, from Labrador, reports im- 
mense bodies of ice along the coast and extending far east- 
ward into the Atlantic. There is great destitution among the 
settlers of Northern Labrador. 


AT the adjournment of Congress a month's ‘‘ extra pay”’ 
was voted to employés in and about the capitol, and it is 
reported from Washington that they were then asked to pay 
over one-half of this for a ‘‘campaign fund '’ for the Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee. 


_ THE New York Hera/d publishes a Washington dispatch 
saying that the eighteen ‘‘ Commissioners.’ sent to the Paris 
Exposition, who receive $3,000 each, have practically nothing 
to do, and that the ‘‘ representation ’’ of this country at the 
Exposition will altogether cost $2,000,000. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE, widow of the great English statesman, 
died on the 14th instant. She was the daughter of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, and from him inherited Hawarden Castle, 
where she died. She was married in 1839. Five children 
survive her, three sons and two daughters. 


Count Michael Muravieff, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, died suddenly of apoplexy on the 21st instant. He 
was born in 1845, and received his position as Minister in 
1897. It was he who organized the Conference at The Hague 
for the Czar. His sympathies for France were regarded as 
strong. 

THE transport McPherson left Manzanilla, Cuba, on the 
23d inst., with 250 Cuban teachers, for Boston. This marks 
the beginning movement of about 2,500 teachers from Cuban 
ports to Boston, where they are to receive a general course of 
instruction during the summer, under the auspices of Har- 
vard University. 









NOTICES. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Seventh month as follows: 


1. New Market, Md. 
8. Little Britain, Pa. 





















































15. Fairfax, Va. 
22. Menallen, Pa. 
29. West Nottingham, Pa. 











Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 











*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made appointments for 
Seventh month as follows : 

1. Mullica Hill 
15. Woodstown. 






































*.* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., usually held during the summer 
months, will be resumed on First-day, the Ist of 
Seventh month, at the cottage of Thomas T. 
Hilliard. The hour is 11 o'clock. The com- 
pany of all Friends who can conveniently 
attend is invited. 















































CHAUTAUQUA. 

EXCURSION VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

On the 6th of next month, (next Sixth-day), 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a 
special excursion from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Reading, Altoona, Bellefonte, 
Lock Haven, Shamokin, Wilkesbarre, Sunbury, 
and Williamsport, and principal intermediate 
stations, and stations on the Delaware Division, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, and on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, 
to Chautauqua, N. Y. Special train will start 
from Harrisburg at 11.35 a. m. Connecting 
trains will leave Philadelphia at 8 40 a. m., 
Washington 7.45 a. m., Baltimore 8.55 a. m., 
Altoona, 7.15 a. m., Wilkesbarre 7.30 a. m., 
Lock Haven 11.25 a.m. Round-trip tickets, 
good to return on regular trains not later than 
August, 4, will be sold at rate of $10.00 from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
at proportionate rates from other stations. 

Passengers from Atlantic City, Bridgeton, 
Vineland, Clayton, N. J., and stations on the 
Delaware Division will use trains to Philadel- 
phia on day preceding date of excursion. 

For specific rates and time of connecting 
trains apply to the nearest ticket agent. 
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REDUCED RATES TO CHICAGO. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD FOR THE 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION, 
JUNE 27-28. 

For the benefit of all persons wishing te be 
in Chicago during the National Prohibition 
Convention, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell round-trip tickets to Chicago at 
rate of one fare for the round trip. Tickets to 
be sold and good going June 25 and 26, and 
returning, after proper validation by the Joint 
Agent of the terminal lines at Chicago, leaving 
Chicago to July 4, inclusive. A fee of twenty- 
five cents for each ticket will be collected by the 
Joint Agent when tickets are validated for return 
passage. 




































































REDUCED RATES to CHARLESTON, S.C, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13. the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets from all stations on its lines to 
Charleston at the rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00. Tickets to be sold July 6 to 9, 
inclusive, and to be good to return until Septem- 
ber I, inclusive. On the return trip stop-over 
will be allowed at Washington on deposit of 
ticket with Joint Agent and on payment of fee 
of $1.00. 
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THE Pennsylvania Society of Colonail 
| Dames has assumed the care of Stenton, 
the old country seat of James Logan 
(near Germantown, Philadelphia), 
will open it tothe public everyday except 
First-day, from 1 until 6 p. m. 
mission fee will be charged of fifteen cents 
for adults and ten cents for children. 


THE Philippine war and the failure of 
the Administration to suppress the recent 
riotous acts against 
Carolina caused the New England Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention at Plainfield, 
J., on the 16th inst., to pass resolutions 
of censure on the national Administration. 


N. 
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In the grounds at Inverary Castle, Scot- 
land, the late Duke of Argyll had an exten- 
sive plantation of trees planted by dis- 
tinguished visitors, among them being the 
Queen, who was twice—in 1847 and 1875— 
entertained there, W. E. Gladstone, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Dr. Livingstone. This practice is fol- 

lowed by Sir William Harcourt, who, at 
Malwood, his New Forest residence, has 
a space he calls ‘‘ Friendship’s Garden,”’ 
begun about ten years ago, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone were staying with him. 
The former planted an oak, and the lat- 


and 


An ad- 


negroes in South 





Of 400 delegates there were only two dis- | ter an elm. 


senting votes. 


THE Boer Peace Envoys, who have 
been in this country for several weeks, 
sailed from New York on the 28th inst., 
for Havre, France. 


NORTHERN Europe contains the follow- 
ing estimated number of total abstainers : 
Sweden, 260,000; Norway, 200,000; Den- 
mark, 100,000, and Finland, 20,000, an 
| aggregate of 580,000 adherents. 





The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, Creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


R ovat Baking 


Powder improves 

the flavor and 
adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 

Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
warm and fresh. 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
’ Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 


Cincinnati. 


for it. 
New York. 


White Lead. 


Chicago. 


COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCEY 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. FR EE 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


ART right. In painting, the first 


or priming coat is important. 


is the foundation. 


will adhere to the surface. 


ili 


It 


It is a mistake 


to think anything is good enough 
If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 
The only safe paint for priming is Pure 


It combines with the oil, form- 


ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 


The brands in 


the margin are genuine, 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints "’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vork. 


Black Silks 


in Summer weight 


These special numbers are 
not only priced far below real 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


worth, but are of a quality we No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 


can fully warrant : 


PLain Back JAPANESE SILKs—a Young Friends’ Review. 


stromg rich color — guaranteed 
Lyons dye; firm, even weave. 
We mention four numbers at prices 
much reduced : 
23-inch at 50 cents 
27-inch at 75 cents 
30-inch at 75 cents 
27-inch at $1.00 
PLAIN BiLack FouLarp—of excel- 
lent quality and light-weight—an 
ideal Summer Silk ; worth goc. a 
yard.— 
now 75 cents 
Brack SATIN MERVEILLEUX—of a 
particularly soft finish and rich 
black ; good value at goc. a yard— 
now 75 cents 
ALL-BLack Ficurep INnpIAS—an ex- 
cellent variety in guaranteed 
weaves, all fresh and crisp—the 
$1.00 grade at 85c.; the 85c. 
quality at 75c. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
C ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


a 
| 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business EpitTor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Please mention FRENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


BEFORE 1833, when wooden matches 
with phosphorus were made in Vienna, 
people were dependent upon flint and 
steel to secure a light. The first patent 
for a phosphorus match in the United 
States was taken out in 1836 by A. D. 
Philipps of Springfield, Mass. For many 
years people refused to use them, but by 
1845 the ill smelling and clumsy old tin- 
der boxes were generally discarded and 
are preserved, like snuff boxes, as curios- 
ities. —[Chicago Chronicle. ] 


A COLORED philosopher ‘‘ down South”’ 
is reported to have said, ‘‘ Life, my bred- 
dern, am mos'ly made up of prayin’ for 
rain and then wishin’ it would cl'ar off.’’ 


THERE are 500 hotels and camps in the 
Adirondacks receiving guests. They have 
a combined capacity of 62,000. 


THE greatest height ever reached ina 
balloon was 26,160feet. Two of thethree 
aeronauts who made this ascent were suf- 
ocated. 


MOTHER : ‘‘ How did this ink get all 
over this table?’’ Small Son: ‘‘It run 
out all by its own self, quick as the bottle 
upset.’’ — [Good News. ] 


‘‘THE LITTLE BLUE BOOK.”’ 
This handy little pocket volume, containing 
the time tables of all railroads in Pennsylvania, 
is proving a great help to business men and 
commercial travellers throughout the State. The 
book is published monthly, corrected up to 
date, and contains 140 pages. It is on sale on 
all trains and Union News Co. stands and by 
many news dealers. Subscription, one dollar 
per year. Single copies, ten cents. Address, 

WM. P. HASTINGS, Pub., Milton, Pa. 


REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI 
AND RETURN. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Annual Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, to be held 
at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its line to Cincinnati at one 
fare for the round trip. Tickets to be sold and 
good going July Io to 13, inclusive, and 
return until July 17, inclusive; but 
tickets be deposited with the Joint Agent 
Cincinnati on or before July 14, and if fee 
fifty cents be paid, the return limit will be 
extended to August 10, inclusive. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good 
to return until September I, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en 
route the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, will be pleased to furnish all information 
desired. 





F RIENDS' 


i: Jackson & ee 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
Have Removed their Offices to 
CHESTNUT and 13th STS. 


( South East Corner.) 


Because of the low rates 


OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 


desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For napemeton address, 
ISAAC PORSYTHE, 
503 Provident ee Philad’a, Pa. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


its. 


Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE . 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
oo N.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in Ww est Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





“GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEER, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. Sens BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 
ASA 5. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSE H ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant yen hed BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


TO INVESTORS 


I have some new and well-built houses that will pay 10 per cent. over 
all expenses. They are built on solid ground and in a good location, con- 
venient to the Market Street cars. They are not the ordinary thrown- 
together house, but will stand the most critical examination. Call and see 
them before investing. Take the Haddington car on Market St. direct to 
the office, No. 5603 Haverford Avenue. 'Phone No. 42001-A. 


SAMUEL ee BUILDER AND OWNER. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 

NO CINDERS. DOUBLF. TRACKED. | 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | 
BALLASTED. 


INDIVIDUALS OR REORGAN- 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major 
RS 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Scenic Reading Route to : a 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS. | -Arnewnaeh ens 

BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 

Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. | 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No.7, $50. 





SAFETY AND 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’a. 


Ngatness, Sprep, 


Simp icity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


1y Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


CLEMENT A. WOObnuIT, 
; 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
Lassiiniadaiadeansmacebieas 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





